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As A sign of the times we note that 


in Colorado in November the ques- 


tion of woman suffrage is to be settled 


by popular vote; that is, of course, 


by the vote of those who now have 


| the franchise—the men. 


It is hardly 


_ probable that the vote will be for fe- 


male suffrage this time, but the 
action of the Legislature in thus sub- 


mitting the question is worthy of re- 


mark. 
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SAYS Dr. Bartol: 


“There is a point in which all de- 
Christian and pagan, 
meet. 
rivers to the sea, run from and into 
the common heart. ‘To discover and 
establish this fact is the tendency of our 
time.” 


Who can doubt that that point. 


is where ethics or the desire for ex- 


one another is. The inclusive religion 


is the religion of character—the re'ig- | 
“| lon whose inspiration is the purpose 


to help the world along. 
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Do the deed, O friend, ef service to man, 
The service that costs somewhat; 
The service of thought, the service of love, 
Not resting in what you do not. 

M. 


* 
WE are sorry to have to apologize 
to our subscribers for the delay in 


preceding this. The changes in pa- 
per and in printers, which we have 
made in order to improve its appear- 
ance, have put the work into new 
hands, and it has taken some time to 
get things into smooth running or- 
der under the new conditions. Ex- 
perience goes to show that such in- 
conveniences are wont to attenda 
transition, but they are nevertheless 
hard toendure. We trust that they 


are now at an end, and thatin future 
the paper will come out with satis- 
factory regularity. 


* 
* * 
IF the telegraphic reports are to be 


trusted, the Rev. Dr. Ecob, a Pres- 
_byterian pastor in Albany, N. Y., is 
about to withdraw from that fellow- | 
ship on account of the Dr. Briggs de- 


cision, and has declared his interest 
in a movement to establish a Free 
Church of America. 
Ecob! Go ahead; you have the op- 
portunity of serving manv by leading 
in this direction. To join the Unita- 
rian, or any other existing organiza- 
tion, would carry with it a theologi- 


cal inference which might not be 
getting out the editions of UNITY 


| 
: 
| 
| 


| 


| 


true. 
Free Church and it only implies a 
truce to theological disputations, 
recognition of the right of each one 
to think as he will or as he must, 
and that you unite in a unity of pur- 
pose,—the oneness of moral aim and 
of spiritual excellence. 
x“ % 

IN an able editorial on the Sasis 
of the Liberal Faith, the Non-Secta- 
rian sums up the difference between 
the “orthodox” and the liberal church 
in these pregnant words: “The ortho- 
dox church believes in the person of 


Even their peculiarities, like | 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


NUMBER 16. 


Jesus; we believe in the spirit of 
And it points out that while 


the “orthodox” Christian exhausts his 


Jesus.” 


faith in believing physical facts about 


Jesus, the representative of liberal 
religion has his faith strengthened 


'by contemplating the ideal held up 


by the loving Nazarene. When a 
larger part of the world “looks to Je- 
sus” in this way, his name will not 


be a word to conjure by, but his life 


will be of more value to mankind 
than it can be while he is regarded 
as a being of supernatural perfection. 


— 
* « 


THE United States Courts have de- 


cided adversely to the “Open Fair” 


movement. Perhaps they are techni- 
cajly right. But it will be noticed 
that both judges who gave the ma- 


jority decision did so on technical 


Good, Brother. 


But run up the banner of a. 


a 


and purely legal grounds. The funda- 
mental question of the right of Con- 
gress to interfere with the religious 
liberty vouchsafed by the Constitu- 
tion was scarcely touched. If the 
Ap;:ellate Court can be induced to 
touch this deeper question it will be 
-agreat service. A decision that will 


explode the assumption that this 


Government is a “Christian ” 
governmcnt will be worth more 
than many open ffairs. ‘This is 


a human government, and Christi- 
-anity, like all other religions, must 
tak: its chances before the law, and 
‘go up or down according to its moral 
weight and life-helping power. If it 
needs governmental protection it is 
/not worth the saving. 


* 
* * 
_ ‘THERE is such a unity in the struc: 


ture of the world that study in any 
line, whether it is the study of em- 
bryos, animals, words, dynasties, 
stars, laws, you will find the under- 
lying universal truth if only you go 
deep enough. No greater contribu- 
tion toward the modern conception 
of evolution was made by any student, 
even of zoology, geology, or astrono- 
my, than was made by Bopp in his 
Comparative Grammar of Indo-Euro- 


pean Languages. It may well have 
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seemed barren of fruit for the world’s 
quickening—the study of Sanskrit 
roots—but it was one of the vital 
causes which led to the extraordinary 
improvement in historical theory and 
in general thought about the world 
which has taken place in the last 
seventy-five years. Study, then, what 
you like best: but go deep enough and 
you will find that you have reached 
one of the strata on which the uni- 
verse rests, and to that same stratum 
all students in all lines will also in 
time penetrate, and thenceforth 


thought has one more firm foothold. 


% 
* * 


WE print in this issue the report of 
the Superintendent of Western Work 
of the A. U. A., read at the recent 
anniversaries in Boston. We give 
the report in full, because our read- 
ers will be glad to know of the prog- 
ress of the work in this field. We 
have frankly spoken in these columns 
our dissent from the present arrange- 
ment, not because, as a recent edi- 
torial in the Register seemed to imply, 
we do not think there is work to do, 
or because that work is not in a 
measure being done, but because we 
do not think it is being done in the 
best way. The double confidences, 
the divided executives are distracting 
and oftentimes discouraging. We 
see no reason for two officials to 
cover essentially the same field. If 
this has ever been necessary, it is 
noteso now. when there is such 
practical harmony = and unanimity 
among our Western churches. § If 
there is but one executive  nec- 
essary, we think the argument ad- 
vanced in the annual report of the 
secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, published two weeks ago, 
unanswerable. And the A. U. A. 
ought to save the $3,500 a vear or 
more now spent on the salary of its 
Western Superintendent and _ the 
“Chicago office,” and give its confi- 
dences to the organizations on the 
ground. ‘Their officers stand now, as 
always, ready to give the necessary 
information and Co-operation, free of 
cost, or nearly so. Let there be 
fewer officers and more privates in 
the missionary army. 

x 

THE action of the Women’s Auxil- 

iary of the Oakland Unitarian Church 


in voting to devote one third of their. 


net monthly income to charity, al- 
though they were very anxious to re- 
duce the debt of the church. suggests 
a temptation to which struggling 


churches are generally exposed, and be- 


fore which they so often fall. They feel 
that the need of taking care of them- 
selves and getting clear of debt is so 
great that they ought not to be ex- 
pected to contribute to other char- 
itable and philanthropic causes, al- 
though they themselves may be most 
persistent beggars. ‘They forget that 
a church exists and is supported for 
the good it can do, and that a weekly 
service, attended by a limited num- 
ber of church members, is hardly a 
sufficient contribution to the good of 
society to justify the community in 
contributing very liberally to its sup- 
port. Such parsimonious little church- 
es often drag on a miserable exist- 
ence for years, all the time on the 
brink of dissolution, when by a more 
liberal course, by taking such an ac- 
tive partin the good works of the com- 
munity that their presence should be 
feltand appreciated, they would have 
grown strong and probably have paid 
off their debt. It is true that justice 
comes before generosity, and that we 
should pay our debts before giving 
lavishly; but there is reason in all 
things. and we must learn that “as 
we journey through life we should 
live by the way.” He who is always 
ge(ting ready to live may be said never 
to live. In the regular conduct of 
business, men are constantly and ne- 
cessarily creating debts, but this does 
not prevent them from _ spending 
money for any reasonable object. As 
long as expense is reasonably ‘ propor- 
tionate to income, it will not prevent 
men from meeting their debts when 
they become due. Let us not, like 
the miser, be too afraid of debt to en- 
joy what we have; but rather let us 
do what our hand finds to do, and, if 
necessary, like the prudent business 
man, make a legitimate use of credit, 


treating it as an instrument that will 


enable us to do a larger work for 
humanity. 

+s 

x x* 

WE regret that it was not stated 
in last week’s UNITY that the article 
on “The Religious Aspects of Citizen- 
ship,” by Rev. Charles F. Dole, was 
one of the papers read during the 
session of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society, at the “Sun- 
day-school experience meeting,” which 
was the most prominent feature of 
this year’s session of the society. 


THE microscope made by the Mu- 
nich Optical Institute for the Chicago 
fair magnifies 11,000 diameters and 
is worth $8, 750. 


SPIRITUAL MIGRATION TOWARD 
THE PEACE OF POISE. 


Professor Shaler, in his recent book 
‘alled “Interpretations of Nature,” 
tells of the quaint and weird destiny 
that periodically seizes upon the 
“lemming,” a Norwegian animal re- 
sembling the rat. Normally these 
little creatures live in the mountains 
on the borders of Finland. For 
many years they dwell quietly in 
their native country; but at intervals 
of a few decades they are seized with 
a migratory impulse, and in great 
bands they march westward in direct 
lines, turning aside only to evade in- 
surmountable obstacles until they 
reach the sea, into which they fearless- 
ly plunge, and swim away until they 
are drowned. Our author compares 
this strange freak with the mad im- 
pulse to emigrate which seized the 
Goths, who, in the seventh and 
eigth centuries, moved southward 
without, apparently, any distinct 
purpose. He ascribes both to the 
“accumulation of impulses within 
them to the point where gratification 
becomes an imperative necessity.” 
Something like this is taking 
place in the _ religious werld  to- 
day. Yielding to psychic _in- 
fluences as imperative in their 
potencies and more beautiful in their 
tendencies, great multitudes of souls 
are on the march away from the con- 
ventional lines of theology, out of 
the traditiaqnal and convenient homes 
of organized religion, toward some- 
thing more clear and real. Let 
them march. Every step of the 
way they will find new prospects, 
fresh conditions, freer breathing 
space. And at last they will reach 
the sea, whether to plunge in and be 
drowned, like the “lemmings” of 
Norway, or, like the Greek wanderers, 
to find new enthusiasms and fresh 
dreams of home awakened, it matters 
not: in either case their contribution 
to the onward march of religion will 
be made. 

There is oge thing nobler than a 


-thirst for heaven, and that isa thirst 


for usefulnéss. There is one thing 
more restful and reassuring than the 
consciousness of salvation theologic- 
ally secured, and that is the con- 
sciousness of oneness with the God of 
the universe, with the throbbing life 
of Nature. ‘There is one thing more 
inspiring than the love of humanity, 
and that is the love of the potency 
which includes human nature, which 
interprets and is interpreted by hu- 
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man nature. ‘The inspiration of 
science in the presence of death says: 
“Let go the breath. 
There is no death 


To the living soul, nor loss, nor harm. | 


Not of the clod 
[Is the life of God: 
Let it mount, as it will, from 
form!” 

The trend of religion is to “broaden 
our interests on the horizontal plane 
and diminish them in the verticai.” 
Let us find the “peace that passeth 
all understanding” in this breadth of 
divine sympathy with the God that 
now is, the heaven that is here, the 
radiance about us. 

Recently we heard an_ ingenious 
and eloquent plea made for what the 
speaker called “narrowness.” Kor- 
rowing a Bible figure, he compared 
the running brook in its intensity 
and clearness, kept within well de- 
fined bounds, to a marsh, with its 
stagnant pool without defined limits 
and definite tendencies. His sympa- 
thies were with the running 
brook; with the defined religion 
rather than with the liberal re- 
ligion that “comes from nowhere and 
goes nowhere.” 


form to 


The figure was apt, | 


Present meadows 


apples and roses. 
and wheat-fields were once marshes, 
and what is marsh to-day will vet 
yield breadstuffs to the world. 

I like this suggestion of Nature as 


to what religion can do when it is 
broad, diffusive, pervasive, quiet and 
persistent, like water on a meadow. 
A thousand forms of beauty will 
spring into life under its wooings, 
which religion with its brook-like 
intensity in its creed-lined banks can 
never produce and never know. 

Let us never be afraid of breadth. 
The water of life, welcome in every 
form, most welcome in its soil- 
making, flower-creating, and fruit- 
producing character. Science teaches 
us to revere the “grasses that grow in 


is 


the Garden of God,” and to remember 


that the leaves of the Tree of Life are 
for the healing of the nations. The 
religion that shall know no strained 
relation to its science, and that shall 
war only with ignorance and super- 
Stition, will sing the “Song of the 
Universal.” 

“Out of the bulk, the morbid, and the 

shallow, 
Out of the bad majority,. the varied, 


countless frauds of men and states. 


but, like most figures, it is treacher- | 


ous, and the conclusions are unscien- | 


tific. The truth is, the marsh—the 
stagnant pool, if you please—is a 


very Jackson Park in the domain of. 


material life. 
at work. 


There Nature is fairly 
There is more life, pulsing, 


sentient, creative life in one acre of. 
a thousand miles of | 
There, all the way from the | 


marsh than in 
brook. 
delicately tinted algw—the poets of 
vegetation—with their silken 
ments, up through the amcebe, which 


you can gather in a colony of thou-— 


sands in a hom«opathic pellet bottle, 
up through the harping frogs—the 
croaking bullfrog, that inflated mil- 
lionaire of the kingdom of Batrachia 
—to the waving cat-tails, all is life, 
—splendid, throbbing, creative life. 
In the marsh the tenderest grasses 
grow. There the cowslips welcome 
the dawn of summer, and the glo- 
rious cardinals celebrate summer’s 
high noon, while the fringed gen- 
tian touches with spiritual beauty 
the evening of summer. In the 
marsh, amid the waving flags and 
drooping willows, the red-winged 
starling holds his choral convention 
and makes beautiful the mist with 
song. Inthe marsh is being silently 
but surely laid that best of soils, 
Which will some day be man’s chosen 
garden-patch, yielding strawberries, 


fila- | 


* + * 
“Only the good is universal. 


a © & 


“Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 

Give me, give him or her I love this 

quenchless faith 

In thy ensemble: whate’er else with- 
held, withhold not from us 

Belief in plan of Thee inclosed in Time 
and Space, 

|Health, peace, salvation universal.” 


| THE PITY OF IT. 


By the decision of the Supreme 
Court the Geary law stands. ‘The 
Chinese must go. But all the same 
the law is an outrage and a shame. 
What a travesty on the Republic! 
In the early days, when the country 
was young, another spirit prevailed. 
Then the cry went out to all races 
of every kindred and tongue: “Here is 
room. Here is opportunity. °’Stab- 
lish a nation on new lines of tolera- 
tion, charity, equality: all views, all 
religions, all enterprises of genius 
and human activity to be honored. 
The appeal was world-wide. The fu- 

And it was 


ture was for mankind. 
seen to be a future such as no other 
nation could initiate or defend—a 
new nationality raised on the ped- 
estal of a common human destiny. 
There was foreseen a people distin- 
guished politically from the elder na- 


tions by reason of seeking cosmopoli- 
tan and humanitarian ends; by cher- 
ishing sentimentsof justice and right, 
of which they were no more ashamed 
than of their prayers and for which 
they had the amplest opportunity to 
live. 

This was the new chance that came 
with American Independence. On 
this northern continent there should 
be planted a home for a free people 
gathered from under every sky of the 
habitable globe. This it was that 
made the American citizen proud of 
his country, for so to be American 
did not antagonize him with his be- 
lief in the common fraternity of 
man. 

But now the spirit has changed. 
The rivalry of races has bred another 
class of political patriots. America 
is for those whom we (who happen 
to be here) want. We have taken 
John Chinaman in hand first. Whose 
turn next? 

Of course the Geary legislation is 
apologized for with the plea of self- 
defense. ‘The Chinese imperil the 
welfare of the other inhabitants, 
and that is reason enough; they must 
go. Russia, barbarous and _ cruel, 
drives forth the Jew. Armerica, 
“humane and just,” pouuces on the 
Chinaman. One law covers it ll; 
the law of “self-defense.” “Me, my 
wife, my son John.” ‘The rest to the 
dogs. 

It. is plain that our political lead- 
ers are on a false scent. ‘They are 
chasing visions that lead only to evil. 
The republic needs no wall around 
about her. Her shores on every 
coast may remain open to the world. 
The republic is not to be built up in 
the similitude of narrowness and ex- 
clusiveness, by tinkering politicians, 
balancing rivalries, jealousies, racial 
prejudices, seeking their own eleva- 
tion to power. In a sense the repub- 
lic is not to be “builded” atall. It 
is, from decade to decade, the result- 
ant of unfettered human activities, 
life carried forward without dicta- 
tion, the people all freely bringing 
special contributions to be adopted or 
rejected by the prevailing good sense. 


There is and has been too great a 
disposition for tinkering. Things 
are not left) enough to themselves. 
Heury Doty Maxon, of cherished 


memory, would say when approached 
for his signature to some new move- 
ment for prohibiting this or that 
great evil: “The evil will prohibit it- 


Once 


self, if you do not legislate. 
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vet the people to reason the matter) and from the tone of Rev. G 


out, and you have a law that cannot | Shinn’s remarks, which the Leader 


be repealed.” Mr. Moody’s gospel is 
not unlike. He, on one occasion, as 
I remember, said: “I have little to 
do with ‘going to law.’ I lay less 
stress on prohibitions than on salva- 
tions. You can’t force people into 
heaven.” Such voices correct’ the 
tendency for compulsory salvations 
for this world or the next. Tochange 
the figure, there are too many infal- 
lible pilots lying in wait to anchor 
the good ship of state safely in some 
little stream that flows by their 
farm. If she sail the. high seas 
of human hope, with only gener- 
ous, hospitable, humane sentiments 
spreading her sails, she will founder 
some dark night, and go down ’mid 
the swirl of God’s wrath. “Oh, ye 
of little faith!” With you it is poor 
man, poor God. Nevertheless, it 
were better that each mind his own 
affair with what of loyalty and force 
he have, and let the good ship drift. 
“The ship of heaven guides itself, 
and will not accept a wooden rudder.” 
It is to be hoped that the republic 
will hold her own against the disloy- 
alty of her too virtuous politicians. 
Persecutions, banishments, are not 
her forte. S. H. M. 


UNIVERSALIST AND UNITARIAN. 


The relation between Universalism 
and Unitarianism seems to be the 
subject of much discussion at the 
present time. 

Rev. Mr. Wendte’s recent state- 
ment that there is “no call in Cali- 
fornia for the old type of Universalist 
gospel, with its incessant polemic 
against hell-fire, its literal interpre- 
tation of Scripture, its supernatural- 
ism, and other primitive features,” 
which was accompanied by an inti- 
mation that too many of the Uni- 
versalist ministers attempting to 
work in California voiced this out- 
worn phase of Universalism,—has 
aroused the wrathful indignation of 
the editor of the Chvristiun Leader, and 


he is particularly incensed by Mr. — 


Wendte’s statement that the Califor- 
nia Universalists now occupy a sim- 
ilar position to that occupied by the 
Unitarians of fifty years ago. The 
Christian Leader thinks so poorly of 


what it styles, the theological timid- 


ity and paltering of the Unitarianism 
of that day, that it considers this 
last statement highly injurious. Yet 
from some recent editorials in the 


with Dr. Eddy’s view, 


would seem that much at least of the 
conservatism attributed to the Cali- 
fornia Universalists is not yet aban- 
doned by prominent Unaiversalists. 
Mr. Shinn writes: 


ited in the West our. Unitarian 
brethren claim that they can do our 


work. 


*« * * ‘They hunt up our people 


and try to persuade them that ‘there 
is no difference.’ Now, if this be 
true, and there is no difference be- 
tween Universalism and Unitarian- 
ism, they are right; we have no mis- 
sion, for, having a better missionary 


system and more money and being 


already on the ground, they are 


surely better able than we to accom- 


plish the work of ‘the liberal church.’ 


Please notice that I quote this term, 
forI never use it myself—lI 


have 
come to despise it, because it does 
not mean anything; so I never call 
the Universalist Church a liberal 
church. By defining the term every 
time I used it 1 could perhaps con- 
vey some meaning by it, but 1 have 
no time, and so, as Il do not want to 
be understood as belonging to the 


great ‘go-as-you-please’ church of the 
age, I content myself with the name 


l love—Universalisni— | 
versalist.” 


am a Uni- 


The editor of Manford’s Magazine, 
in the May number, attempts to ex- 
plain the difference between Unita- 
rians and Universalists by comparing 
a Unitarian’s view of St. Paul, con- 
tained in a recent article in UNITY, 
set forth in 
the Christian Leader of the same date 
—the Unitarian believing that Paul 
thought that the nature of the whole 
human race had been corrupted by 
Adam’s falland brought under the 
wrath of God thereby; while the 


Universalist maintained that Paul’s 


teaching was that of the Gospels 


and of Universalism. The Unitarian 


here assumes that a Biolical writer 


_ passed. 


_ — ee 
— 


thus he makes the true interpreta- 
tion of the Bible the supreme thing; 
quotes with apparent approval, it. while the Unitarian looks for God in 
the soul of man and in external na- 
| ture noless than in the Bible, and 
when the latter contradicts the reve- 


lation of Nature he 


does not hesi- 


tate to say that the Bible is wrong. 


“In about all the cities I have vis-| | 
is not 


But while this is largely true, it 
true. A 


necessarily man 


_may be a Universalist without be- 
I do not agree with them. ‘lieving that all religious truth is 


taught in the Bible, and a man may 


I be a Unitarian who believes that it 


is. And, indeed, the fact seems to 
be that the Universalist press is gen- 
erally more conservative and more 


sectarian than the rank and file of 


Universalists. Whatever Mr. Shinn 
or the majority of California minis- 
ters and Universalist editors may 
think and feel, a goodly number— 
and I think I need not hesitate 
to say most—of the Universalists of 
our day are glad to call themselves 
“Liberals.” The Universalists and 
Unitarians of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota have shown that they regard 
themselves as true brethren, doing 
the same work, and for the most part 
occupying thesame position. Having 
reached their present standing-ground 
by different routes—the one through 
the heart, the other through the head; 
the one through a conviction of the 
goodness, the other through a convic- 
tion of the unity, of God—they nat- 
urally retain the name that indicates 
the country threugh which they have 
But both, we believe, value 
their fellowship in the truth more 
than their denominational designa- 
tion, and would rather be liberals 
than sectarians. F. W. 8S. 


THE SUSPENSION OF PROF. 
BRIGGS. 


The large majority against Prof. 
Briggs in the General Assembly of 


was in error, while the Universalist | the Presbyterian Church shows how 
endeavors to demonstrate that the | Strong are yet the bulwarks of con- 


Biblical writer is right. This is, per- 
haps, characteristic of the average 
Unitarian and Universalist. 
erence to the Bible, it is generally 
true 
says: 
the Bible says so.” 


servatism and _ superstition. How 
little has the new thought penetrated 


In ref- | When even the mild and guarded new 
| theology of Prof. Briggs will not be 
that the orthodox Christian | tolerated! 
“Such a thing is true because 


The decision of the as- 


; sembly shows how with hundreds of 
The Universalist | intelligent and candid ministers the 


says: “It is true, and the Bible says | belief in certain dogmas precludes all 


so.” The Unitarian says: 


it ” 


“It ig | fair investigation or impartial deci- 
true, whatever the Bible may say about | Sion. 


John Stuart Mill said that in 


The Universalist still clings, as ‘some other planet two and two might 
arule, to the assumption that if a | make five. 


But in the dogmatic 


thing be true in the field of religion | world in which these ministers live 
No 


Leader and other Universalist papers, | it must be taughtin the Bible; and! two and two always make five. 


893. 
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fact, no scholarship, no argument, no | Contributed and Selected 


amount of evidence, not even a voice | 
from heaven, could convince them. | 
How true the words of Jesus are: | 


UNITY. 


“Except ye be converted and become | O Thou before whose onward course 


as little children ye cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” ‘Truth, 
the real kingdom of heaven, is closed 
to those who haven’t the humble, 
teachable spirit of the little child. 
But there is reason for hope and 
thanksgiving, because in that con- 


servative assembly there were a hun- 
dred ministers who protested against | 
the decision of the majorify as unjust | 


and unchristian. ‘The 
has found entrance, anda great, silent 
revolution is going on. Let it be ad- 
mitted that theology is progressive, 
and all at last will follow. Let it be 


1ew thought 


granted that the Scriptures are not. 


inerrant, and that reason and the 
cburch are fountains of authority, and 


The pulsing heavens rise and fall, 
Kneradling Space, enfolding Force, 
Life and Life-giver unto all 
| may not call on Thee in prayer, 
Thy majesty | dare not name, 
Yet fearless through the years I fare. 
‘or we are one thing and the same. 


I count not Time an enemy, 
Kor Time and Thou and I are one: 
[ sit contented here with Thee, 
With Thee | mount from sun to sun. 
I seek not far, I spurn not near, 
‘or far is near and near is far: 
This heart that beats so softly here 
Keeps time to yonder rolling star. 


[ am the solvent and the solved, 
[am the knowing and the known, 


And the same thought in me revolved 


the tyranny of the old dogmas is | 


broken. If there be something of the 


spirit of, Luther in Prof. Briggs, and | 


we think there is, bis educational 
work has but-just begun. J. G. T. 


Mr. MORRISON IL. SwiFt, ina recent. 


number of the Open Court, suggests 
that the First of May, 1900, shall be 


made the day of freedom for enslaved 


labor. On that day the workingmen 
shall take charge of the great busi- 
ness plants and manufactories, and 
all shal! equally share in the profits 
thereof. 


That there is a social slavery, a. 


grievous injustice, in our present in- 
dustrial system we grant. It is also 
wise and inspiring to have an ideal, a 


the blood to think that May First, 
1900, may be the workingmen’s jubilee 
But setting aside the opposition of 
capitalists and owners to the scheme, 
let us ask, Would the workingmen 
be ready for it in seven short years? 
Here is a factory where a thousand 
men are employed. Have these thou- 
sand men the education, knowledge, 
training, fairness, balance, unselfish- 
ness to manage successfully a great 
business like this? Would they be 
willing that the wisest among them 
should guide and rule? Would 
they be willing to accept less wages 
in times of financial stringency, 


when the factory was running at a 
loss ? 

Socialism is a truth—an ideal for 
Which we all ought to work. As men 
become educated, trained, just, power 
will be divided. Mr. Swift is too 
much in a hurry. If he would say 


May First in the year 2100 he would 
be nearer right. 


J. G. T. 


: O quickening Thought, 
great aim, to work for: and it quickens | 


Goes speeding on 


Z0ne. 


through yonder 


[ am the singer and the sung, 

The worshiped and the worshiper. 
The ever old, the ever young, 

The bolder and the timider. 


| shall remain and I shall change, 
[ shall give over and shall last, 
But ngphing ever can estrange 
This present glory from the past. 
So when the final fate shall fall, 
When to the mystery I bow, 
What matter 
call— 
Force, matter, death, life, I, 


how the change they 


or Thou? 


Thus fearless through the years I fare, | 
O’er-riding doubt and mocking doom, | 
And Thou art with me everywhere, 
And I shall cleave all earthly gloom. 
QO speeding 
Fate, 
Speed, speed forever, full and free! 
O Flux of all things small and great, 
We ’re one to all eternity. 
—H. A. Warren, in the Evolutionist, | 


TENDENT. 


churches 


exists throughout the West. 
REPORT OF WESTERN SUPERIN- | 


ground. Yet the year has not been 
w'thout substantial proyress. 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS. 
Among the organizations which 
have come into existence or have 


gained positive church life and form, 
are the church at Youngstown, Ohio, 
which, after a brief experience with 
a pastor, is now in charge of Mead- 
ville students; the Jordan Church, 
which is an offshoot of Mr. Douthits’ 
Shelbyville, Ill., parish; the church 
at Streator, Iil., which, thanks t) 
the wise and careful fostering of Rev. 
L. J. Duncan, the State missionary, 
isalready large in numbers and able 
and willing for self-support: the 
church at Perry, lowa, which has 
grown out of the mission stage into 
a settled pastorate: the church at 
Arkansas City, Kansas, which sought 
our fellowship, fully organized and 
officered; the little church at Rocky 
Ford, Col., which has sprung up 
around its devoted pastor, Kev. 
George H. Taylor, and through his 
personal exertions; and the Scandi- 
navian church at Tordensk old, Minn.., 
which Rev. Mr. Brauti has created as 
an adjunct to his Underwood parish. 
Word alsocomes that the Sunday Cir- 
cles at Sterling, Rock Falls, and Ot- 
tawa, Ill., and Cherokee, lowa, are 
steadily moving toward church con- 
sciousness and church organization. 
Notwithstanding the financial 
limitations which have interfered 
with distinctly missionary oper- 
ations, promising stations have 
been opened in Wisconsin, in 
Mjnnesota, in Kansas, in Colorado, 


amd down in Oklahoma, newest of 


Territories. The Secretary of the ~ 
Helena (Mont.) Society writes that, 
through the widespread and increas- 
ing influence of Mr. Crooker’s work, 
the demand will soon be imperative 
for at least two more Unitarian 
in that State. Space fai.s 
me to even mention the applica- 
tions which have come from towns 
and cities in almost every State and 


‘Territory for the visiting preacher, 
each writer saying that the time was 
ripe for the liberal church. The de- 
mand is far beyond the present possi- 


bility of supply. The same condition 
The 


people are ready to listen; many are 


hungry for the larger thought of 
religion; but they have little spare 


To THE DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN | money. They are engaged in building 


UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION: 


present the following report of work 
in the Central West. 


GENTLEMEN—In accordance with Cities, in estadlishing-in one genera- 


the instructions.f your Secretary, lI | tote ' 
older communities a century to gain. 


The imperative necessities of the sit- 


homes, in constructing towns and 


tion a civilization which it-has taken 


Owing to the financial uncertainty | ¥ation prevent their doing wnat they 
which has obtained during the year, ‘desire to promote liberal religion. 


church extension has not been pushed 
with the usual vigor, it not being 


sustain. Promising 
sponse to urgent calls has heen post- 
poned, and attention has been largely 
concentrated upon the work already 
in hand. We have cultivated the 


old fields instead of breaking fresh 


| : 
thought wise to promote new enter- | erected during the year. 


prises which it might be difficult to | 


CHURCH BUILDINGS. 
new structures have been 


The faith- 
ful few at Sherwood, Mich., have re- 


Six 


opportunities ceived the reward of patient work, in 
have been iegretfully neglected, re-|a very neat church-home. 


Jordan 
Church, at Shelby, LIll., is a memorial 
to one of its most honored pioneers. 
Colorado Springs rejoices in a charm- 
ing bit of architecture, which har- 


| monizes perfectly with its grand sur- 
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roundings. Fargo, N. D., has se- | part of this wide fleld except Wyom- 


cured for itself a commodious and 
much needed structure. 


ing. Yet it has not been able to meet 


The congre- | all the demand made upon it, but 


gation at Neillsville, Wis., has com- | nas been compelled to say non pos- 


pleted a beautiful and very satisfactory 
edifice. The little Icelandic flock at 
Winnipeg, thanks to the generosity 


sumus to numerous applications. 
Your Superintendent has attended 
sixteen conferences, councils, and in- 


of Eastern and English friends, has | stitutes, ten ordinations and installa- 


beer commodiously housed in a suffi- 
ciently ample chapel. ‘Toledo, Ohio, 


tions, four dedications; has made sev- 
enty-one separate visits to fifty-five 


has a handsome church well under | different churches; has given between 
way. Kristofer Janson’s Scandinavian | ninety and one hundred sermons and 
addresses, traveling over thirty-two 
templates a building this summer. | thousand miles in the accomplish- 


congregation at Hudson, Wis., con- 


Mr. Brauti’s three congregations at | 
Underwood, Tordenskjold, and Battle | 


Lake will build or buy as soon as 


three hundred dollars additional can. 


be raised. 
secured 


The Duluth society has 
an admirable lot, and will 


move its present building upon it. 


and refit it neatly during the sum- 
mer vacation. Thechurch at Wichita, 
Kan., hasa good-sized building fund 
already in hand, and the Swedish 
Unitarian Society in Minneapolis is 
moving in the same direction. 
atime of building if not of planting, 
and this general building movement 
indicates that Unitarianism in 


come to stay. 
manent centers of enlightened and 


progressive spiritual life, not only for | 


this but for all future generations. 

Sixteen churches have been so 
fortunate as to obtain. pastors 
since May, 1892, most 
are doing excellent work. Four of 
these churches welcomed Harvard 
graduates, five took their pastors from 
other congregations, while seven re- 
ceived their new leaders from outside 
sources. It is somewhat significant 
that no Meadville graduate has per- 
manently entered the Central West 
during the year. The interest among 
the Icelanders in Manitoba and North 
Dakota increases. The Winnipeg con- 
yregation, as already stated, has been 
comfortably housed. A printing-press 
has been sent to Pastor Skaptason at 
Gimli, and he has begun the publica- 
tion of a liberal religious monthly— 
the Dagsbrun—which not only gives 
his own thought but translations 
from some of our best Unitarian writ- 
ers,and is widely distributed through- 
out the Icelandic settlements in Man- 
itoba and Dakota, and even in the 
mother country itself. The work is 
too extensive for the workers. In 
addition to the churches at Winni- 
peg and Gimli, there are some eight 
or ten scattered congregations and 
missions, and numerous calls from 
new points. Peterson and Skaptason 
cannot meet the demand upon their 
time and strength. 

The full details of work in a field 
that embraces seventeen States and 
Territories, besides Manitoba, can- 
not possibly be given in a brief 
report. In this Central West the 
work of the association is assuming 
large proportions. During the year 
it has aided, either by gratuitous 
preaching or by direct financial as- 
sistance, some seventy churches and 
mission stations, scattered over every 


ment of his various duties; 
painfully conscious of the things left 
undone. He sincerely regrets that, 
when the work is so rapidly growing, 
he should be deprived of the valuable 
services of such experienced helpers 
as Powell, of Kansas, and Daniels, of 
Michigan, both of whom have ac- 
cepted Eastern pastorates. Their 
intelligent and faithful co-operation 


was invaluable, and their aeparture 
is a great personal loss. 


It is | 


the | 
West has a solid foundation and has) 
It is establishing per- | 


of whom | 


The steadily increasing magnitude 
of the work of church extension in 
the Central West, and the impossi- 
bility of any single person attend- 
ing to all its details, emphasize the 
value and necessity of well-organized 
and efficient State conferences. Only 
local men and local organizations can 
carefully prospect so wide a field and 
select the points where time and 
money can be wisely spent. Missions 
flourish and churches are established 
where local pastors interest them- 
selves in their own neighborhood, 
foster and make effective their State 
conferences. ‘The Association can 
give aid and counsel, but only where 
the men on the ground are active and 
interested does the work go bravely 
forward. Even State missionaries 
will not accomplish much without 
the hearty co-operation and _ wise 
backing of the ministers of the State 
in conference assembled. Hence, to 
foster State conferences, to promote 
their activity and efficiency, is the 
surest method of promoting the Uni- 
tarian cause in the Central West. 
All of which is respectfully submit- 
ted. T. B. ForBusH, 

Western Superintendent. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO DR. C. A. 
BRIGGS FROM ONE OF THE 
COMMON PEOPLE. 


ProrF. C. A. BRIGGS: 


Il wonder sometimes if you know, 
have an idea, of the interest that your 
trial has awakened in the common 
people (of whom I am one) all over 
the land; of the numbers who have 
watched for the coming of the daily 
paper that they might see how the 
Briggs trial stcod that day. They 
watched just so during the trial in 
Portland, and then, 
the trial in New York, and, with 
culminating interest, the trial in 
Washington. 

I often ask myself, what is it that 
has stirred the people so throughout 


the land? And I have tried to fathom | 


| talk. 


but he is | 


this thing. It doesn’t matter to us 
lookers-on how the case goes. We 
shall never see Dr. Briggs, and it 
doesn’t matter to us—the foolishness 
of these ministers or the incompre- 
hensible stupidity of their argu- 
ments, and their solemn, very baby 
Pretense—put on, all of it—it 
seems to us. And yet we cannot 
Suppress our interest. Why is it? 

Why, to me and to the many with 
whom I talk daily, it seems so evi- 
dent that a new spirit is abroad in 
the land; the world is laughing down 
this old stuff. It has been educated 
too far to endure longer this twaddle 
(1 must use the word that I hear doz- 
ens of people use every day) that peo- 
ple have called religion. 

People have learned the alphabet. 
They have been learning (all except 
this old Assembly) somewhat to 
think, and it does seem amazing that 


people can hold the opinions that 


have been expressed by members of 
the Presbyterian Church in that trial! 
It is incredible that we can be living 
—intelligent people of this age— 
right beside people yet in the stone 
age! kor such talk as has been daily 
reported in our newspapers can only 
come from people living in incon- 
ceivable ignorance, and of a morality 
below the common standard of those 
to whom we send our missionaries. 
It was not long ago that an old 
man who had been, he said, more 
than half a century in the Presby- 


terian Church, and who was found 


every Sunday in his seat, said to me: 
“IT have not done much for missions 


of late years; the fact is, 1 don’t feel 


any interest ip supporting them. I 
suppose it will surprise you to hear 
me say this, but Il say it solemnly: 
There is not a people in the world, a 
single heathen nation, to whom we 
send our missionaries at such a sacri- 
tice of money and life, that has a 
creed so monstrous—I repeat it, so 
monstrous—as the creed of my own 
Presbyterian Church.” 

lt was in talking over the former 
arraignment and trial of Dr. Briggs 
that he made these remarks. He 
said he had been tried twice himself 
for heresy, in Scotland, but they al- 
ways let him stay. He had watched, 
years ago, the trial of Prof. Swing, 
as had I myself, and he had watched 
Prof. Briggs’ trial with great inter- 
est. “Briggs,” he said, “had gone 
but a very little way: he couldn't 
stop where he was; he would be led 
out into clearer light.” And this 
furnishes the text, the real prompt- 
ing to my letter. The common 
people, that is, the people of common 
sense, are everywhere saying: “But 
the amazing thing of all this is, 
how can Dr. Briggs stop where he is? 
How can he be such a stickler to 


prove that the book of Isaiah was not 
again, during | 


all written by one man, 
Moses did not write all the 
five books that have been at- 
tributed to him, telling us the story 
of his own death and burial—and 
leuve untouched the terrible immor- 
ality attributed to God in many of 


or that 
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the books called the books of Moses?” 


Why, there isn’ta heathen nation 
in the world under so savage a leader 
as many chapters in the so-called 
books of Moses represent /him to have 
been, under the direct command of 
God. We are horrified at the name 
of Tom Paine, as a commentator on 
the Old Testament; but Tom Paine 
does not paint these scenes—-which 
the Presbyterian Assembly are so 
zealous to preserve as the exact utter- 
ances of God, written with his finger 
—black as they really are. “And 
why,” the people are asking, “does 
Prof. Briggs himself keep silent on 
these points ?” Doesn’t he see further 
than he professes to see ? or does he 
think the time hasn't come to say it? 
Why doesn’t he set himself right on 
all the books of the Bible? Man cer- 
tainly wrote the books of the Bible 
though, perhaps, that Presbyterian 
Assembly would maintain that God 
reached down his fleshly hand 
with his very finger wrote the very 
Hebrew words of the text! But if, 
as is generally allowed, men, inspired 
men, wrote these books of the Old 
Testament, how are we going to know 
that they were inspired just be- 
cause. they claim it, any more 
than we shall know — that 
of our day have been told 
God or angels such things as have 
been said to them? Does Abraham’s 


unto man, any more than 


,| turn him out anyway. 
predetermined fact long ago. 


question of his guilt has had nothing 
and » 


£00 


men | 
by | 


not by any 


means the God, 
Father, 


whom Jesus came to show 
the God 
whom the old Pharaohs meant, when 
they claimed to be his earthly repre- 
sentative, was the true God. 

When David, or whoever uttered 
the prayer recorded in psalm cix., 
prayed in regard to hisenemy: Let 
his wife be a widow, let his. chil- 
dren be fatherless,” and with éxult- 
ant wrath exclaimed: “Happy shall 
he be who taketh his little ones and 
dasheth their heads against a stone,” 


-—etec.,he is inspired by thespiritof the 


savagery of his age,and no other God. 
People say: “Prof. Briggs must see 
this—why doesn’t he say it?” Ac- 
cording to the old New England ad- 
age “Ile may as well die for an old 
sheep as a lamb.” The assembly will 
That was a 
The 
todo withit. Every unprejudiced per- 
in the United States knows this. 

Then to these people of common 
sense it #8 a marvel how, 
decade of the nineteenth century, in 
the light of all the _ discoveries 
of science, of all the sciences, —dis- 


coveries of the inflnitude of the uni- | 


verse,—a manof thescholarshipof Dr. 
Briggs can wish solemnly, and evi- 


the 


in this last. 


GOOD WORDS. 


As resounding hunter's horn 
Wakes, at early break of morn, 
Comrades brave and true: 
Ready for exciting chase, 
Kach rejoicing in his place, 
W hile the grass is wet with dew: 


As the captain in the fight 
Leads his men to gain the right, 
Daring death to win, 
So the words of heroes old 
Wake our hearts to ventures bold, 
Make us conquerors of sin! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Whitman, Masa, 


A REVERENT USE OF SUNDAY. 


I have stood from the first with 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton in favor of 
the Sunday opening of the World’s 
Kair. Not because | do not rever- 
ence God and all his works, but be- 
cause | do reverence him and all his 
works. Of all things to honor God 
Sunday with the “White City” is the 
greatest. It makes us feel that man 
is, indeed, almost divine. Look at 
this question, friends, not from the 


bigotry of pulpit or backwardness of 
dently sincerely, that he could be- | age Tt iol S 


liev3 (against the decree of a good | 


the press. There great object 


be lessons there such a the world has 
saying that the Lord told him to God) that the unregenerate might | never seen before. To say that for 
take his only son and slay him as he! sometime and somehow be saved | 


would an animal, prove that the | from the hell of his old Calvinism— | Pt torah et ak 
Lord did tell him this? Does Moses | that his ancestors have found in the | violating an injunction of God—I 
or any other man’s saying that the | Bible. Who are the unregenerate? | eant understand it' 

Lord commanded things too horrible 


If there are any more so in spirit) __#yom Miss Susan B. Anthony's address 
to be allowed in the most savage | than the Presbytery under whose 


country in the world prove that a); thunderbolts he has been tormented 


“full | for the last three or four years, we 
have never seen them. And that | 
his old Calvinism— | . 
can’t he see that there is no more) 

that the God they thought com-. 


manded these things was the god of. 


God, elsewhere declared to be 
of mercy and tender compassion,” did 
command these horrible things? 


their ancient savage ideals. “Why does 


not Prof. Briggs set himself right on | mythologies of Homer or Adschylus? 


the Bible at once, and come out from | 


those old Calvinists?” ‘This is what 
people of common sense are asking 
all over the land. 


patience with this puerile hesitancy. 


Let him set his own reason, which | 


he claims is one of the God-given 


guides to man, at work on these. 


points. 


Il was brought up in Calvin- 
ism, 


mists until I set myself right about | 


the Bible; and I do not believe any 
one ever truly read the Bible or. 


reverently valued it until he saw in 


ita purely human book written by | 


men—some parts of it by great and 
good men, inspired men, even—as 
other great books have been written 


men,—and is just such a representa- 
tion of the morals and the ideas of | 
the age in which it was written as 
any other book. When Moses or 
Abraham or Jacob said that God 
said unto them this or that, it was 
the God as they conceived him, and 


'maleboge 
How much more natural to suppose 


They are out of | ago, and come out into the sweet | 


light of reason and truth ? 
“It is amazing! amazing!” is the — 


exclamation on all sides; and the | never possible among people who are 


of 
reason for believing that because men 
with 
than there is for believing the old 


Why can’t he free himself from 


‘these old bonds, laid upon the world 


by John Calvin three hundred years | 


marvel is, that Dr. Briggs can be | 


| hampered by these ideas of past ages, | 
in the strictest form of Jona-| 


than Edwards’ orthodoxy, and | was_ 
always floundering in the fogs and | 


rather than that the Presbytery 
should decide ayainst him. Are we 
a civilized people when such bonds 
bind our scholars? ‘Talk about the 
superstition of not daring to see the 
moon over the left shoulder! 


Briggs. 


“Lead, kindly light,” we can but 
, | pray. 
and in parts errant and fallible,—like him and the spirit of the age must 


| redeem him from the unbearable 


Surely the light must come to 


bondage of John Calvin’s old wrath- 
ful vagaries, inspired by selfish hate, 
rather than any loving understand- 
ing of God. 
ONE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 
(For the many who see it so.) 


Bible names have written it, | 


It seems | 
-notso childish as such superstitions | 


in men of the ripe scholarship of Dr. | 


on **Moral Leadership and Christian 
Journalism,” at the World’s Fair 
Congress of the Religious Press. 


An Indian 
Outbreak 


ts @ dreadful thing— 


undoubtedly caused by the irritating 
effects of dirt. 


Outbreaks, and crime generally, are 


addicted to the use o 
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SOAP 


The great soother of ang y passions— 
the promoter of health b and good- 
feeling. Cleans everything—injures 
nothing—don’t be afraid to use KIRK’S 
Soap on the most delicate fabrics. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
Dusky Diamond Tar Soap * ®"fex*scom?'™ 
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HEREDITY. 


BY REV. CHAS. F. BRADLEY. 


REPRINTED FROM THE NON-SECTA RIAN BY THE 
COURTESY OF THE PUBLISHER. 


“Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God that workethin you 
fo will and to do of His good pleasure.” 

—PAUL. 

“Dearly one pays for one’s birth with one’s 

life.” —HENRIK IBSEN. 


“Trailing clouds of glory do we come from 
God,” WORDSWORTH. 


I wish to uncover, fora brief study, 
the machinery of the mysterious law 
of heredity, and to reveal what vast 
power it has in human careers. | 
premise that a man’s volition, while 
a necessary factor, is the least factor 
in the problem of his life; that the 
matter of supreme importance, the 
matter which determines whither he 
will go and what he will become, is 
the equipment of function, the com- 
plex machinery of aptitude, tenden- 
cy and-temperament, which is built 
into his organism by inheritance from 
the life-struggle of previous genera- 
tions. I note that a man does not 
create a single one of the many or- 
saniec conditions which control and 
shape his destiny. He does not create 
his temperament, sanguine or mor- 
bid: does not create his genius or 
dullness: does not create his moral 
sensitiveness or moral obliquity; does 
not create his ambition or his timidity; 
does not create his energy or his in- 
ertia. All these conditions are 
created for him, not fuily developed, 
but as germs which hatchand yrow 
with his growth. ‘These constitute 
the machine which his volition oper- 
ates. He will add nothing to them. 
Throughout his career he will only 
operate his machine: not a step will 
he take that the whole complement 
of innate conditions, such as they 
are at the moment, does not as-ist 
him to it; not a choice will he make 
that is not compelled by their in- 
fluence. Not all at once, nor always 
with equal force, will the conditions 
show themselves. He will give no 
sign of genius, and suddenly it will 
appear and bend his volition toa _ to- 
tally new path. He will be ambi- 
tionless till some event awakens the 
latent ambition within him. He 
will long pursue a road marked by 
low ethical conduct, when in some 
crisis of experience the moral sense 
that has slumbered will arise and as- 
sert authority over his volition. Ex- 
perience will develop whatever efti- 
ciency is inthe several parts of his 
machine, but if a part is radically 
defective. experience will never rem- 
edy the defect: if it is lacking, ex- 
perience can never create a substitute 
to fill its place. If he is born deaf 
and dumb, experience will greatly 
enrich his soul with gifts of feeling 
and perception, but it will never give 
him sound ears or speech. If he is 
born w.th a tendency which ripens 
into an intemperate appetite, experi- 
ence will teach him a bitter wisdom 
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which in time will humiliate the ap- 
petite, but which will never make 
that spot in his nature wholly strong 
and healthy, norsecure him just such 
a career as he would have had with a 
different quality of appetite. 

And this means, most certainly it 
means, that we are projected intoour 
careers by our ancestors. The things 
we encounter in our environment, 
the adversities due to ignorance of 
natural laws or to impossibility of 
complying with natural laws, help to 
shape us, as the storms help to shape 
the oak, but our ancestors have al- 
ready fixed in our natures at birth 
the determining forces of develop- 
ment. We step forward, choosing 
our path as we go, yetour choice ever 
actuated and guided by the accumu- 
lative power of their choices, stored 
up in the organic functions of our 
natures. The stream of life—we are 
apt to think of it as a listless, glid- 
ing stream, that takes its course by 
chance, or as a straw or leaf deflects 
it, or the caprice of human volition 
—but itis'a torrent of tremendous 
propulsive force. Our volition does 
not control the activities it sets free. 
They are shaped and brought to issue 
by the powerful inherited conditions 
stored up in our natures. 

Are you a scientific billiard player ? 
If you are, and can accurately calcu- 
late the strength and angle of the 
blow you give the ball, and know 
perfectly the force of rebound in the 
cushions, you can make the ball take 
what course you choose across the 
table. If you do not understand 
these things, and have not skill of 
nerve and muscle, the ball will be 
likely to go any whither except to the 
spot you wish it to strike. 

Life isa game at billiards, and its 
issue depends on with what skill it is 


played. An act does not take its/ 


course by the propulsion of the voli- 
tion which starts it. All the innate 
forces in the organism takea hand in 
directing it. It is influenced by tem- 
perament. It is influenced by the 
moral sense. It is influenced by sen- 
sibility. It isinfluenced by prudence, 
by prejudice, by proclivity. If you 
have the insight of omniscience, 
know accurately the strength of these 
manifold influences and can tell just 
to what angles your act will be de- 
flected by them, you can doubtless 
make your career wholly what you 
would have it. But it is pot likely 
that you are omniscient. It is more 
likely that you are fatally ignorant of 
these inherited powers, which lay 
hold of every act you instigate and 
give it an unknown value and send it 
off on uncertain courses. You don’t 
know whether your organism has 
been imperfectly constructed for you, 
or whether its parts are well-balanced 
and-harmonious; whether the forces 
which are to play on your acts are 
chaotic, or are held in the even 
rhythm of Nature’s law. In which 
case you will play an unskillful game, 
and the issue of yourlife will be what 
can never be known till the game is 
played. 


But this is a hard saying, I am told 
—a most hopeless and despairing doc- 
trine. It is agrim story, that a man 
is set down where he is, without so 
much as being asked if he would have 
it so, to make himself by his choices 
precisely what his ancestors have al- 
ready ordained him to be; to eiect his 
path, instigated by conditions which 
he has had no hand in creating; to 
reap, may be in his bitter soul, the 
fruits of seed which he never plant- 
ed. Lo! what encouragement is this 
to offer our panting desires, to spur 
our endeavor along the difficult way, 
to sustain our bravery as adversities 
rise against us, and must be overcome 
if we are to escape collapse? If the 
ball cannot be shot to its goal, why 
shoot it? Let us give over life to 
drift whither circumstances drive it, 
to work out its innate follies, its fore- 
ordained issues; and charge it up to 
ancestors. 

Yes, itis a hard saying, there is no 
denying it. But the fact is hard. The 
saying is no harder than the fact. We 
can endure the hardest of hard facts 
complacently, and trudge bravely un- 
der the load, if we do not see them 
with our eyes and are not required to 
think of them: but, if they face us 
directly and set us to thinking how 
heavy and hard they are, they make 
cowards of us. This fact of heredity 
we are ready to quarrel with—not 
until we begin to think about it. 
We jog along with it day by day, 
and not a day t:iat it is not the prin- 
cipal cause of whatever success we 
achieve or whatever disappointment 
or failure or pain we experience; yet 
it makes our bones quake to look this 
grim companion full in the face. 

I wonder if you heard what Ibsen 
was just now saying: “Dearly one 
pays for one’s birth with ones life.” 
Are you hearing this, “Dearly one 
pays for one’s birth with one’s life”? 
Things often get into one’s ears that 
are not heard. If you were not such 
an undiscovered country to yourself, 
had not traveled through the world asa 
mole does through the ground, without 
eyes, youcould retrace your road and 
write this word of Ibsen as an epitaph 
over many adead hoy,eand dark hour. 
Peer Gynt (if you have read the 
drama), what is he but this grim fact 
of heredity, mounted on a pair of hu- 
man legs, making a human career. 
That visionary spirit, that moral in- 
Stability and lack of purpose, that 
wayward impulse, that impish dunce 
of nobility and baseness, that whirl- 
pool of brilliant audacity and egre- 
gious folly, which made the Peer Gynt 
of destiny: the physical prowess that 
awed the rustics, and the coward that 
slunk away from the challenge of 
honor: the ragged pauper, and the 
rich rascal; the spendthrift, the 
cheat, the sham: always soaked to his 
bones in misery; always contemplat- 
ing reformation and never reforming; 
to the last of his hoary age cha.tering 
with terror in a storm, anda reckless, 
self-complacent fool in pleasant 
weather: trampling upon all human 
sanctities, and cunningly eluding 
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death and the devil, —are traits which 
were framed into his nature at birth. 
Norway’s great poet has uncovered a 
truth which has got to be learned as 
the chief lesson in the problem of 
human welfare which men are to-day 
trying to solve. 

You do not believe this teaching of 
Ibsen. Il judge you do not, for you 
probably share the proud conviction, 
which nearly everybody in this gen- 
eration holds, that a man’s will is 
the autocrat of the universe, that if 
he wants the moon and stars to bow 
down and serve him he can compel 
them to do so if he has bull-dog grit, 
that his supreme and proper business 
in this world is toachieve a profitable 
career and be able to enjoy himself, 
that only as these things are insisted 
onand entorced as rules of conduct 
have men any valid incentives to 
struggie and acquire the highest re- 
sults of life. 

I cannot undertake a more useful 
nor a more thankless task than to set 
myself against everybody and deny 
these things flatly. 1 tell you a man’s 
will—it may be weak, it may be 
strong: that is a matter which he 
does not settle, it is settled for him 
at birth—is no such autocrat as every- 
body is worshiping. I tell you that 
the radicul purpose which Carries a 
human career through this world is 
not to achieve and enjoy. If he does 
achieve and enjoy, these are acci- 


dents on the road, for which he may 
chiefly thank his ancestors; but his 
career moves steadily to its goal, ir- 


respective of these incidents. I tell 
you that these false opinions, which 
are rooted in the minds of the people 
and shaping their ideals and inciting 
their conduct, are pernicious; they 
are the prolific cause of most of the 
miscarriage and misery which afflict 
humanity. 

But the will—is it not free? Cer- 
tainly itis free. What is the will? 
I don’t know. As little do I know 
What a man’s soul is, as what his will 
is. How, then, can I say it is free? 
I simply speak by the fact. ‘The 
universal fact with which the world 
teems is free will. I can find noth- 
ing that exists that is not free will. 
My cat is a free agent, by a lower de- 
gree, but just as l am otherwise. The 
rhythm of the pulsating atoms of the 
rocks closely resembles the rhythm 
of the corpuscles of my blood, which 
is the stored-up free will of past ages 
of life-development. I can see the 
image of my duily conduct in the 
gyrations of a molecule in the air. 
Will—I don’t know what it is in its 
intrinsic nature, but by the fact, the 
phenomena of it, | see it to be mo- 
tion, action, change. In the known 
domain of life, will is the dynamic 
cnergy of the organism, the machine 
in operation, tulfilling the law of its 
destiny. 

Is it not then an autocrat, not 
amenable to determining conditions 
such as temperament, proclivity, 
sensibility? ‘lhe Czar of Russia, is 
he not free? Certainly he is, and 
we call him an autocrat. His pen 


moves all Russia. Yet never does he 
put his pen to a decree which is not 
determined, not by him, but by the 
bureaucratic system of which he is 
merely the volition. It is a bald 
fiction to call him an autocrat whose 
acts, though free, are absolutely de- 
termined by the governmental organ- 
ism of which he is the administrative 
function. Is not the will free? Yes. 
And an autocrat? No. Like the 
Russian Czar, the will is but the ad- 
ministrative function of a complex 
organism which absolutely deter- 
imines its acts. A man is what he 
makes himself, and he is bound to be 
what he isborn to be. And thisisa 
monumental contradiction! I know 
it. And the reconciliation? ‘There 
is none. It is not my business to 
harmonize the order of the Infinite 
und the chaos of things finite, nor to 
fathom this 
necessity and free will which are locked 
together inthe building of a world 
and in the struggle of a human 
career. 

Rut why am | leading you down 
into the slippery darkness of such 
philusophic bewilderment? ‘That I 
may put your feet on the bed-rock of 
fact which is beneath your destinies, 
and justify my flat denial of the cur- 
rent opinions which to day are blind- 
ing people to the meaning and issues 
of life. You will never clearly under- 
stand yourself, nor be able to. exert 
the highest efficiency of your will, 
not attain to the serene hero- 
ism which wins satisfaction from 
Struggle. until you see the sig- 
nificance of this autocratic hered- 
ity which presides over your 
‘areer and determines what is to be 
your proper business in this world. 
You say itis a hard matter and ap- 
pallingly discouraging to effort. So 
it is from your stand-point, that one’s 
chief end in life is to aim at achieve- 
ment and enjoyment. But your 
stand-point is wrong. You are wel- 
come to enjoy yourself if you happen 
to be built to do so; but the goal you 
are making for, whether you will or 
no, is to be as complete a soul when 
you leave this world as it is possible 
for the struggle of life to make you. 
Heredity equips you, and heredity 
vizgilantly determines your path, your 
experience, your development. Is it 
grim? Not ubless you are a pessi- 
mist and are persuaded that the uni- 
verse is mad. ‘his heredity is none 
other than the infinite Power; benef- 
icent if the Infinite Power is benef- 
icent; the executive of a wise and 
rational purpose if the Infinite Power 
is rational and sane. Do we not 
avow our belief in God the Father, 
universa!, immanent? Where is He? 
Just where you ignorantly have 
not koked for Him, in your 
bones, in your brain, in your dispo- 
sition, in your talent, in your infirm- 
ity. Humanity is grandly rising by 
evolution to increasing goodness and 
yreatness of soul. How is it rising? 
By heredity. By God. Heredity is 
the evolving God. Heredity is the 
decree of human perfectibility by 


impracticable polarity of 


struggle immutable as gravitation. 
Heredity holds in its relentless ne- 
cessity the perfecting of the God- 
like human brain, of the heavenly 
society, of a world brilliant with in- 
telligence, culture and good cheer: 
and compels the human will to exe- 
cute its commission. 

You, standing in this, your genera- 
tion, have a fragment of that com- 
mission to execute. Shall I tell you 
then the bottom reason of your being 
here in this struggle of the flesh? It 
is not to achieve, though you will 
achieve if your machine is well con- 
structed; it is not to enjoy, though 
you will enjoy if you have not incor- 
rigible infirmities; but it is,to work 
out the problem of your individual 
perfectibility. Your will is put to its 
highest tension to work out for your- 
self the worthiest and fullest career: 
but behind your will is God. behind 
your willis heredity, inflexibly bend- 
ing your path through the experi- 
ences which will greaten your soul 
and lift you on the scale of perfecti- 
bility. Did you hear what Paul said 
just as | was starting out on this 
theme?—like Ibsen. a deep-eyed 
prophet of destiny was that man 
Paul—“Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God 
that worketh in you to will and to do His 
good pleasure.” Not just as I am say- 
ing it, for Paul had not the light of 
science, as l have, to give the clear 
white of reason to his thought, yet 
just what I am saying: “Work out 
your life-problem with the sole aim 
to greaten and enrich your soul: for 
in you, in your talents, in your in- 
tirmities, in every function of your 
Organism, is the infallible and in- 
flexible decree of God, ordaining your 
career.” 

Human nature has never taken 
kindly to this partnership of free will 
and necessity. One or the other part- 
ner—now necessity, now free will— 
has been denied, and a scheme of life 
built upon the surviving member, 
with the result that life has been 
made an insoluble riddle, and no end 
of miscarriage has been visited upon 
human endeavor. 

Mohammedanism denies free will 
and cringes to the intinite necessity; 
and where does Mohammedanism 
touch, that it does not blast the in- 
tellect, repress energy and arrest de- 
velopment ? 

Calvinism denied free will and 
built its imposing scheme of destiny 
on foreordaining necessity, and for 
two centuries Calvinism throttled in- 
telligence, checked the advance of 
knowledge, and held society in the 
clutch of stagnation. The injury it 
did the human mind is irreparable. 
It emptied the mind of virility, of 
inquisitiveness. of hunger for truth. 
It produced a mind as dense and hard 
and impenetrable to science as a 
granite bowlder is impenetrable to a 
sunbeam. No Darwins or Huxleys 
were possible under Calvinism. ‘The 
world was not knowable, life was not 
tolerable under Calvinism. Calvin- 
ism tricxed out destiny as a fantastic 
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stupidity and made a stupid God. 
Though undermined and condemned 
well nigh a century ago and its theol- 
of it. The petrified intellect which 
of truth, obstructing 
legacy of Calvinism. 
Arminianism sinned in an opposite 
way, though with a pardonable pride 
in human nobility. It allowed the 
infinite necessity by which the uni- 
verse is held together and lives and 
moves and has its being, but it de- 
nied its sway over man. ‘The will it 
lifted above the reign of law, and 
made it an absolute autocrat, not 
amenatlfle to determining influences. 
It taught that a man is the sole 
architect of his career: that his 
business in this world is to live 
thriftily and happily, which he may 
accomplish if he happens to choose 


truth, is a 


he ascends to heaven it is because he 
chooses to do so, or if: he descends to 
hell it is because he chooses to do so. 

This is the gospel by which we 
live to-day, and by which we have 
lived a hundred years. It is the 
natural gospel of unripe, irrational 
democracy. It is twin sister of the 
Krench revolution, producing just 
the same anarchy in life that un- 
brid.ed democracy produces in so- 
ciety. It is not without significance 
that Methodism, the distinguished 


its impetuous career with the out- 
break of the present era of individu- 
alism, and that through the century 
of the spread of democratic principles 
with their ever increasing bedlam, 
Methodism. widely in touch with the 


people, has given to struggling hu-| 


manity its workirg theory of life 

It isin many ways a helpful the- 
ory. It has done good service in the 
development of the individual. Be- 
yond doubt the world is materially 
richer for it, and is indebted to it 
for the masterful self-reliance and 
indomitable energy which are the 
marked traits of the manhood of to- 


day. Nay, more, it is certain that 


in the present low state of intelli- 
gence the self-reliance and the en- 
ergy could not have been aroused ex- 
cept by inducing a man to believe 
himself to bea god independent of 
all gods and supreme autocrat of his 
destiny. Not having mind enough 
to grasp the truth that perfectibility 
is the immutable law of his life and 
self-culture the inevitable goal of his 
volition, that she might make a hero 
of him of whom she need not be 
ashamed and get her purpose fulfilled 
in his development, Nature has had 
to deceive him with the fiction that 
he is a despot to whom a!l things are 
possible if he chooses to get them. 

Nevertheless this fictitious free 
will, which we have been taught to 
worship and have worshiped with 
such zeal that it has become second 
nature, entails the inevitable con- 
sequences of deception. It is a half- 
truth, and like all half-truths, has 
its pernicious side. 
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It makes a man’s career through 


this world wholly an external affair, 


| amatter of the outside garments of 
ogy now extinct, we are not yet rid 


life, of success achieved and of grati- 
It puts all his 
energies to the pursuit of the condi- 
tions of pleasure, none of them to 
the solid things of culture. Do we 
not ask. if we want to know of a 
man, “What can he do?” “How does 
he prosper?” And what do these 
questions signify if not that we meas- 
ure his value, in fact, the entire 
worth of his career, by his ability to 
make a place for himself? Did any 
one ever hear it asked of another, 
“How does his mind grow?” “What 
wider truth is he discovering?” 
“What sweeter feeling is he cherish- 
ing?” “What progress does life make 
in strengthening the weak spots in 


his naturer” “What yower of self- 
control is he acquiring?” “What joy 
discreetly and energetically: that if. 


does he find in the excellent virtues 
and in the infinite life of the spirit ?” 
Soul? We know not the meaning of 
the word. It is a word not found in 
the vernacular tongue of our cen- 
tury. Wedo mighty works, but not 
in the soul, or for.it. All our struggle 
of life is to grasp an ambition, not to 
perfect the conditions of an imper- 
ishable destiny. “The world,” says 


Birbeck Hill, “is looked upon as a 


vast battle-field in which the exceed- 
ing great reward is not the inner life 


nobly lived, but the outer life nobly 
vehicle of this doctrine, started on | 


recompensed. ” 

It is our one-sided theory of free- 
will which is the cause of this ma- 
terialism. It comes of having been 
taught for a hundred years that a 
man’s prime business in this world is 
to make a place for himself, and that 
he may make such a place as he 
chooses todo. We can see no mean- 
ing in life except to make a place for 
our desires, and no interest in it ex- 
cept as we find a good place. 

We are consequently in open war 
with God. We are trying to carry 
out a pian of life which at every step 


clashes with the inflexible heredity 


taat is throned in our natures and 
determines our paths. We aim well 
and strike with energy, but inherited 
forces in our natures, with which we 


have not reckoned, deflect the blow, 


and it misses the mark. We are de- 
feated and bewildered and embit- 
tered. Our world is brim full of 
violence and rapacity and failure 
and discontent and pain and pessim- 
universal cause is 
our pernicious doctrine of free will. 
I don’t know of another so cruel, so 
heartless a doctrine. What! ‘each 
a young man it is hisdestiny to make 
a place, and when by encountering 
some inherited infirmity of tempera- 
ment he fails of the place, tell him 
that it is wholly his own fault—do 
you wonder that he turns pessimist? 
Do you wonder that this generation, 
intoxicated with this cruel dcctrine, 
is saturated with anarchy, that all 
struggling flercely for a good place 
and failing of it, all are mad? 

It would be a weary outlook sure 
enough if the human will were the 
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unrestrained autocrat of this world’s 
doctrines. The universe is not a 
safe place fora man if his career is 
not as certain of its issue as are the 
Stars of their paths. ‘This heredity 
which appalls us, and which certainly 
has occasion to do\mucly cruel work 
in human careers, s.pdne other than 
the beneficent stream of infinite life, 
which is bearing us on its tide to 
power and nobility of eternal soul. 
We are not free to achieve and enjoy 
as we will; experience every hour of 
our lives disproves this sort of free- 
dom; but we are free to work with 
God, not against Him, in this power- 
ful law of heredity. A sound theory 
of life dismantles the stern law of 
its terrors and reveals its intrinsic 
divinity. Heredity is not understood, 
and it cannot be understood until 
the mind is full of the thought that 
the one omnipotent, immutable pur- 
pose ina human career is the per- 
fectibility of the soul. There is no 
swerving of this purpose, however 
much it may seem to swerve. ‘The 
cruelfies which it perpetrates, the 
degeneration of life which it some- 
times works, are stayes of the soul’s 
evolution. If the machine is badly 
built, and the man’s will is not work- 
ing with God by the pattern of the 
Moral Ideal, he is bound to be terri- 
bly lacerated by the struggle of life: 
but the defeat and pain will enhance 
his pérmanent spiritual equipment. 
Heredity entails so many worthless 
lives, we say. But that is because 
we are accustomed to treat. this 
career as a finality. Itis not a final- 
ity. It is probably but one of in- 
numerable life-cycles, the struggle of 
one equipping the organism for the 
struggle of its successor. 


Besides, we forget that heredity 
stands far more for excellence than 
for infi:mity, that to it we are in- 
debted for whatever of gift or energy 
makes grand endeavor possible. 
Heredity is the accumulating power 
of human culture. What genera- 
tions of moral earnestness were 
stored in the lofty probity of Wash- 
ington; and what generations of hope 
and song and heartache went to 
the making of the genius of Mozart, 
of Longfellow, of Browning! The 
powers that bear us so gayly on our 
destinies had their birth in far back 
struggles, which were borne with 
weariness and  desolating failure. 
Krom the life of each generation God 
distills the reason and the love and 
the sobriety and the courage, and car- 
ries them on to build the ever great- 
ening human soul. 


{t is the promise of the future. 
When the divinity in heredity is un- 
derstood and reverenced, and men 
work with God to perfect the soul as 
the ideal of destiny, and cullure ex- 
terminates infirmity and exalts rea- 
son and love and courage and sobrie- 
ty, there will nevermore be a Peer 
Gynt to bewail his birth; the sons of 
earth will be the sons of heaven, and 
life will be the power of fruitful en- 
deavor and of happiness. 
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ee Che home 
HELPS JO HIGH LIVING. 


Sun.—The soul is dyed by the thoughts. 

Mon.—Love those with whom it is thy 
portion to live, and that with 
a sincere affection. 

TurEs.—Tranquillity is nothing else than 
the good ordering of the 
mind. 

\Wep.—Where a man can live, there he 
can also live well. 
THURS.—Neither be crushed by the 
present, nor fearing the fu- 

ture. 

Fri.—Remember, when led to vexation, 
this is not a misfortune, but 
to bear it nobly is good for- 
tune. 

Sat.—The same degree in which a man’s 
mind is nearer to freedom 
from all passion, is it also 
nearer to strength. 

—Marcus Aurelius. 


BABY’S KISSES. 


“In the ring are three kisses from baby.”— 
Letter from home. 
“In the ring are three kisses from baby 
For papa far over the sea;” 
But, ah, here is none of the magic 
Of baby’s sweet kisses for me. 


Have these kisses stolen out of the 
letter, 
Overboard, down into the sea, 
To gambol with dolphins and fishes, 
Where no baby’s kisses should be? 


[ll just look as I sail over ocean, 
And inquire of fairy and gnome, 


nights consecutively. 
word or sign from any one during 


friend or foe never approached the 


house unchallenged at night. Mars 
had a deep, sonorous voice, when he 


chose to let it out, which was very 


seldom; then it was more akin to a 
lion’s roar than to anything else 
earthly. He seemed to know in- 
stinctively what was his duty, and 
when and where his vigilance, that 
never slept, was needed. 

Our grandfather, who was a clergy- 
man, was recommended to reside in 
the country on account of feeble 
health; hence the family retired for 
several years to a beautiful farm in 
Indiana. It was there that Mars’ 
finest faculties were developed. His 
usual place at night was the large 
barn that stood about four hundred 
yards from the dwelling. The mas- 
ter of the house had frequent occa- 
sions to be absent several days and 
Without one 


the nights on the above-mentioned 
occasions, Mars would invariably lie 
across the threshold of grandmother’s 
door, which opened out into a wide 
passage; but as soon as the master 
returned, Mars resumed his usual 


place in the barn. 


Our grandfather was co-partner in 
a dry goods establishment in the vil- 


lage, situated about one mile from 


then return. 


guard him on his return. 


his home. Our uncle, who resided 


with him, was chief clerk, and to 


him Mars was much attached and 
would frequently attend uncle there, 
As evening approached 
he would go to the store, as if to 
In winter 


or in stormy weather uncle would of- 
ten ride horseback to and from the 


place of business. 


One stormy win- 
ter evening, with Mars, as usual, in 
waiting, he hastily closed the store, 


locked the door, and leaped on his 


But I think I shall find those three | 
' ’ : the horse wheeled for home he jumped 


and gently held uncle by his pants. 


kisses 
With wee baby Evelyn at home. 
—John S. Patton, in “ Childhood,” 


A REMARKABLE DOG. 


A TRUE STORY. 


horse to ride home. When Mars saw 


Thinking that Mars’ was only glad at 


seeing him start, he shook him off 


Mars 


My grandfather once owned a dog. 


that was a cross between a mastilff 
and Newfoundland. He was large in 
size as the largest mentioned breed, 
and’ in color that of an African lion, 


and proceeded briskly on. Again, 
the dog leaped up and rattled bis 
teeth ominously. Uncle stopped, 
gently wagged his tail and 
trotted a few steps back. Uncle 
pondered as to what he meant. He 


knew the dog well enough to know 


that something was 


and, strange to say, had a mane like_ ' 
In an instant’ Mars arrested him as 


one. His eyes, also, had the intelli- 
gent look of that animal. 
his name, and rightfully named he 


Mars was | 


wrong; but 
what? With his eyes fixed on Mars, 
he slowly started again homeward. 


before. He then turned his horse’s 


head and retraced his way toward 


was; for the god of battle was en-| | 
joy, ran on before, but still turning 


owed with no more courage than 
that faithful animal. He was noted 


far and wide for his almost human_ | 
again in front of the store uncle per- 


intelligence. One peculiar trait of 


his was that he never was known to. ! 
strange actions; for, although he had 
locked the door, he had forgotten to 


bark as dogs are wont to do, but, 
When angry, rattled his teeth by 
shaking his head violently, so that 
they could be heard at quite a dis- 
tance. This he never did except as 
a warning, and woe unto the in- 
truder that passed unheeding. His 
disposition was mild and even play- 
ful with those of the household, but 


the store; while Mars, full of apparent 


every moment to see if he was fol- 
lowed. On they went. On coming 


ceived at once the cause of the dog’s 


take the key out. He instantly dis- 
mounted and secured the key; which 


seeing, Mars ran homeward without 


further pause, but with a look of as- 
sured content in his splendid eyes 
which uncle never forgot. 


—Chicago Field. 


THE LARK’S NEST. 


Some years ago, one of the porters 
emvloyed at a small station near 
Darmstadt observed a pair of larks 
building their nest in the angle in 
the middle of the railway where two 
rails crossed. He did not disturb 
them. The nest was finished, and 
soon after four eggs were laid in it. 
Then the hatching began. By this 
time the attention of ali the people 
employed about the station had been 
turned to the nest. It seemed to 
them such a wonderful thing that 
they resolved to do all in their power 
to protect its owners and it. Mean- 
time the birds themselves seemed to 
have very clear ideas as to the danger 
that threatened them. It was pretty 
to see how the hen bird, which was 
sitting on the eggs, would duck her 
head down when a train passed, and 
then look up cheerfully when the 
danger was over. 

In due course of time three young 
ones appeared. One day, after they 
were big enough to move about a 
little, but not to fly, one of them 
hopped out of the nest and seated 
itself on the rail. At that moment 
a train was seen approaching. The 
parent bird called and coaxed in vain. 
The thoughtless little creature re- 
mained obstinately sitting on its 
dangerous perch. Just as the train 
came up, the mother bird flew from 
the nest, seized it by the tuft on its 
head, and threw it over the line, 
ducking down itself until the danger 
was past. The lark’s first friend, the 
porter, who had noticed the whole 
proceeding, now resolved to remove 
the nest, with all its living contents, 
from its perilous position. He took 
it up carefully and deposited it in a 
neighboring clover fleld. The old 
birds followed him step ‘by step, ut- 
tering shrill cries of anxiety, which 
changed toa loud trill of joy, and, one 
might almost say, of gratitude, when 
they saw the comfortable spot in 
which their kind friend had put their 
nest. Could humans beings have 
acted differently ? 

— Harper's Youny People. 


A COZY CRADLE. 


The cradle was made for a dear 
little baby who lived just 100 years 
ago, on a farm near ours. It was 
made of the bark of a hemlock tree, 
with half-circles of basswood neatly 
fitted for ends, with two blocks of 
wood fastened on either side near the 
head and foot to keep the cradle from 
rocking over. 

“Huldah needs acradle,” the baby’s 
mother said one morning; and the 
baby’s father took his ax and went 
into the woods that grew ciose to 
their log house, and, cutting half-way 
round in two places—and the length 
of a cradle apart—the thick bark of 
a round-trunked hemlock, he slit the 
bark from corner to corner of these 
cuts, and then peeled from the trunk a 
great, rounded trough of hemlock bark. 

When it had been dried and its 


rough outside bark nicely. smoothed, 
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its ends fitted with head and foot | 


boards, and knobs put on so it could 
not tip a somersault when being 
rocked, soft pillows and little baby 
Huldah were put into this fragrant, 


flax-wheel threatened to wake baby 
before her nap was out. 

One day when she was busy reeling 
her linen threads, with baby soundly 
asleep in her little bark house, she 
heard a big scratch on the door-sill, 


and, looking up, she saw in the door- | 


way, with his great fore-paws reach- 
ing up on the kitchen floor, a big 
black bear. 


whirling reel told furty threads; but, 


catching baby in her arms, she flew others to the high task, it will ever | 
up the rungs of the ladder that led | 


be a Sunday school with the “school” 
chiefly left out. 
may be fulfilled, desirable and high, | 


but the school end of it, the instruc- 
But old Bruin did not venture into | 


to the loft over the kitchen, and 
when there guickly drew the ladder 
after her. 


the house. Perhaps he dared not; 
for a bright fire was burning on the 
hearth and the light cradle still 
rocking and swaying before it, which 
he might 


black feet. He sniffed and growled, 
and then turned in his tracks and 
trotted off into the woods. When 
he had gone Huldah’s mother lowered 
the ladder and came back into her 
kitchen, but she shut the outer door 
before she again set stirring her 
wheel and cradle. — Babyhood. 


THE RISE OF A BOY. 


This boy goes to his business, and 
at his business begins by simply doing 
the things he is told to do, and doing 
them in a common 
way. 
all his life long a drudge. 


begins to see that business has a sig- | 
nificance, that his life is not merely | 


sweeping the store, not merely writ- 
ing letters, not merely selling goods, 
if he begins to see the higher life in- 
volved in business, if he begins to 
see that business isa greater instru- 
ment of beneficence than what we 
call beneticence, that trade is cloth- 
ing thousands of men where charity 
clothes ten, that agricultural and 
milling industries are feeding thou- 
sands of men where charity feeds 


whole history of the world is linked 
together, and is God’s way of build- 
ing up humanity and serving human- 
ity—as he gets this larger view, and 


enters into it, life is enriched, and | 


becomes itself the minister whereby 
love is enlarged and conscience is 
strengthened, the school wherein he 


higher. He has now risen, or is ris- 

ing, from that which is mortal into 

that which is immortal and eternal. 
—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


INSTRUCTION given by correspon- 
dence to students of Plato, Aristotle. 
and other philosphers. Circular. Ed- 
itor Bibliotheca Platonica, Osceola. 
Mo. 


this systematic 
scrupulous, 
Huldah’s mother did not. 
wait that time till the snap of her) 


have thought was some! 
cunning trap set to snare his big) 


fered us for 
severe and utterly unworthy limita- 


conditions. 
_to suffer great inconvenience; to see 


merical estimate of success. 
shelter in the profound truth, that | 
power is never a thing of statistics. 
is educated out of the lower into the | 


day week. 


The Sunday School 
THE TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


READ BEFORE THE W. U. 8S. S. SOCIETY 
cosy, easy-swinging cradle, which the | 


busy mother softly stirred when the. 
whir of her reel and the buzz of her | 


BY REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Without a teachers’ meeting, a 


Sunday school that is a school, doing 
-work school-fashion, beginning some- 


where, going somewhere, teaching 
something coherently, laboriously, 
heroically, is, under present circum- 
stances, impossible in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred. Without 
preparation, this 
deliberate preparation 
under the lead of one who has at 
least undertaken tu fit himself for 
teaching these themes, and to train 


Other 


tion and education of the mind on 
very high and very important lines 
of thought, will be left out. 

With the teachers’ meeting, 
esteemed and conducted in a 
manner consistent with this es- 
timate of its importance, it is pvus- 
sible with the ordinary material of- 
teachers, under the 


tions of the time and prominence 


given to this work, in the face of the. 


astounding indifference of parents, 


todo something, aye, much towards 


leading the minds of children and 


adults into profitable ways of think- 


‘second to that in its demand for 


methodic and laborious preparation. 
Having determined upon a year’s 


course, the minister must prepare for 
it by a general preparation that will 
enable him to see the end of his 


course from the beginning; to under- 
tund the relation of parts and Co- 
rdinate the same. In some form or 
another the year’s course should be 


in the hands of his pupils For the 


functions | 


ing upon the highest theme; which | 


thinking will have much to do in in- 
ducing them to walk in the ways that 


lead to noble action and courageous 
and ordinary | 
If he stops here, he remains | 
But if he. 


living. 


meeting, the task must Le accepted 


first of all. Undertake a good solid 


year’s work; not forgetting the truth | 


so often reiterated in the history of 
such work as this, that a hard thing 
is easier done than an easy thing. 
‘Start out with a program that ab- 
solutely necessitates a teachers’ meet- 
ing inorder tocarry it out. Accept the 
resignation ofevery teacher whois not 
willing to assume this co-operative 
service, and who does not mean to 
keep herself in touch, so far as pos- 
sible, with this normal class. 
ten; if he begins to see how the. 


Invite 
no new teachers except upon these 
Expect, on this account, 


the school shrink in size at first, in 


order that it may grow in importance. 
Abandon once and forever the nu- 


Next, let the minister accept this 


Seek an interest ? 


teachers and others whojavail them- 
selves of the privilege of )/this meeting 
are his pupils. The same schedule, 
still more simplified, pérhaps, should 
be in the Tease of the pupils 
of the teachers, t ey may see 
that one lesson le: another, that 
the year’s work hangs tozether, and 
that the value of ik mfst be judged 
by the results of the-yéar, not by the 
dullness or the enjoyability of any 
one lesson: 

The minister’s library must be well 
stocked, indeed, if the next step does 
not demand a deliberate setting aside 
of a large portion of his year’s book- 
fund to buy the best books for 
his purpose. He must never de- 
pend upon the thin manuals of 
Sunday-school societies. Jie must be 
in communication with the most 
competent available sources, if his 
own mind is to reach the maximum. 
Things are not going as they ought 
to if the resources of the Sunday 
school or the revenue of the church, 
in one way or another, do not dupli- 
cate or supplement his own invest- 


ment with reference books available 


to the teacher and others, whose 
quickened interest will lead them to 
some delightful reading, study, and 
book-buying on lines which before 


were inaccessible or unattractive to 
them. 
In order to realize this teachers’ | 


Admirable, indeed, has been this 
minister’s professional training, and 
very retentive are his mental powers, 
if he does not find it absolutely neces- 
sary to go over the ground in general 
preparation for the whole course dur- 
ing the working hours of his vacation 


days or some other available time, 
when he is not living in the hand-to- 


| weeks. 


| 


| 


mediate preparation. 


mouth fashion of the active working 
And then there should be 
the inevitable storm within the mind 
immediately preceding each week’s 
meeting, caused by immediate 
preparation for this particular lesson, 
the value of which will depend 
largely on the amount of work that 
the minister has put into the im- 
How can the 


minister make interesting a lesson in 
which he himself has not conquered 


son that he has not got? 


How can he give a les- 
Here as 


elsewhere his triumph will bear some 


as his one great obligation of the six- | 


that are peculiarly within his own 
province. 


The teachers’ meeting is 
second only to the sermon in its im- 


-perative demands upon the time, 
ability, promptness, and regularity 


on the part of the minister, and not. short: all present will forget the chil- 


It is his best opportunity 
to fill the role of educator on themes 


sure relation with his toil. 
Once in the teachers’ meeting, he 
is lecturer, minister, schoolmaster, 


companion, all in one, using the priv- 


ilege of each as best suits his pur- 
pose. One thing is sure to come tu 
pass if he works on these lines for 


the first half or three-quarters of the 


session, which will prove all too 
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dren, the classes and the Sunday 
schoo’. They themselves are in 
search of truth, in quest of educa- 
tion. I would have the minister do 
his maximum to quicken the intelli- 
gence and fill the minds of those in 
his presence with the best intelligence 
at his command; deal with the sub- 
ject in its most universal and scholarly 
aspects possible: and then it will be 
none too good; but he will be en- 
couraged by the grateful interest and 
sympathetic response of the little 
group, and he will rise to his maxi- 
mum of sincerity, insight, and ability 
oftener there, perhaps, than anywhere 
else. 

Then, at the last, will come, of 
course, the anxious “But how am I 
going to interest my children in all 
this?” “How would you put this to 
my boys?” “Where does the lesson 
touch my. girls?” The 
coupled with the 


you do not know yourself; not diffi- 


cult to interest them in a few points. 


of a matter about which you know u 
great deal. Much of the teacher's 
discouragement in the class, so 
as the instruction side is concerned, 
comes from the fact that they 
toiling away at the fruitless experi- 
ment of trying to “get blood out of a 
turnip.” 


Now at the end of the lesson is the 
place for sharp, quick, decisive nor- | ; 
which the Jewish law pronounced on 
whatever man is hanged on a tree. 
Jesus was hanged on atree, or a cross. 


mal class work; mutual exchange of 
experiences; mutual revelations and 
mutual confession. 

At such a teachers’ meeting there 


will be the most delightful reveal-| 
It will bea. 
proved that he was not accursed, but 
that the law wasabrogated. Thelaw 


ments of the week. 
class meeting, conference, prayer 
meeting, and a little short-meter 
theological school, delightfully blend- 
ed, always in unexpected proportions. 


And this teachers’ meeting can be. 
is nerve. 
enough to accept the delightfully | vt 
Lots of work, great per- | W168 

- i text and his interpretation of it do 
not explain what his gospel was or 


realized wherever there 


high price. 
sistency, sublime independence of—l 
will not say indifference to—numbers. 


Where there is sucha teachers’ meet-. 
ing its constituency will always be a. 
‘rest on. 


little broader than the Sunday school. 


It will inevitably become the pastor’s. 
And where there is | 


class in religion. 
such a teachers’ meeting there will 
be a Sunday school with the “school” 
in it. And, eventually, where there 
is such a Sunday school there will be 
achurch that will not be the home 
Of idle indifference, timid anxieties 
about heresies, and a faithless grasp 
of the verities of faith. 


ARTIFICIAL ivory is now manufac- 
tured out of condensed skim milk. 


a 
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Dr. Eben Tourjée, 5 Director. 
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In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
Study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equip d Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. 


Calendar) FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Manager, 
Free. Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


interest | 
anxiety of the. 
teacher will largely solve the problem. | 
It is hard to teach the children what | 


far. 


are | 


Che Study Table 


THE GOSPEL OF PAUL.* 


The “Gospel of Paul” may bea valu- 
able book, judged from the stand- 
point of Christian theology, but it is 


a disappointment to oue who judges 


it by the high standard set by the 
other works of its author. His “sci- 
ence of Thought,” and his “Poetry, 
Comedy and Duty,” as well as his 
shorter essays and addresses, are un- 
failing sources of inspiration to their 
readers. For Professor Everett pos- 
sesses a rarecombination of qualities. 
He has the systematic intellect of a 
philosopher and the vivid imagina- 
tion of a poet. The subtilest meta- 
physical theories become clear as 


‘crystal in his hands, and they are 


often illumined by illustrations that 
stand forth with a beauty and splen- 
dor which recall the illustrations 
sparkling in the great philosophic 
poem of Lucretius. 

But the “Gospel of Paul” is neither 
philosophic nor poetic. It isonly a 
study of the mind of the apostle 
Paul. Its sole aim is to show what 
the gospel was that Paul preached. 
And as “the world owes Christianity 
to Paul,” it is interesting to the atu- 
dent of that religion to know what 
Paul's conception of it was. 

According to Prof. Everett, Paul’s 
whole gospel rested on the curses 


Therefore the Jewish law makes 
Jesus accursed. But Paul saw Jesus 
risen and in glory—a fact which 


“in condemning him condemned it- 


self,” to use the Professor’s own words. 


In a certain sense, no doubt, this 
is Paul’s gospel. I1t is the text he 
used to reconcile his Christianity 
his Judaism. But surely this 


how he got it. It is too individual a 
foundation for a great religion to 
Such mighty superstruc- 
tures are not built on such narrow 
and personal bases. It is like found- 
ing the Mohammedan religion on the 
fact that Mohammed had epileptic fits. 
There must have been something be- 
side fits at the foundation of Islam. 
And there must have been something 
besides Paul’s arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of an Old Testament text at the 
foundation of Christianity. It must 


have rested on some belief that is as 
wide as humanity. | 


And that belief, it seems to us, is 
to be found in the primitive theory 
of sacrifice, as set forth by W. R. 
Smith in his recent work, “The Re- 
ligion of the Semites.” Prof. Ever- 
ett admits that this theory “is of pro- 
found and far-reaching interest,” but 
he hesitates to accept it. Yet the 


*The Gospel of Paul, by Charles Carroll Ever- 
ett, Professor of Theology in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1893. 


racts that Dr. Smith has gathered in 
this work, taken with those in Trum- 
bull's “Blood Covenant.” throw a floud 
of light on the early conception of 
Christianity, and connect it with 
other great religions and with one of 
the fundaniental thoughts of the 
human mind. 

The idea that man is of the same 
bleod as the god he worships, or 
could be made so by partaking of 
some deified victim’s flesh, is a con- 
ception that is found struzgling to 
express itself everywhere. The clear- 
est utterance of it is in the Mexican 
religion, where a human victim was 
selected a year before the great day 
of atonement. He was the noblest 
of all the captives, physically and 
mentally without blemish. He re- 
ceived the name of the god, was 
dressed like him and treated like 
him in every way—even to being rev- 
erently worshiped by his captors. 
But when the day of sacrifice came 
the people partook in awful sacra- 
ment of his flesh and blood. And 
they called the feast the eating of 
the god. 

In all parts of the world we find 
traces of this belief when once our 
eyes have been opened to it. But 
the traces of it are clearest in Chris- 
tianity. Jesus was the divine vic- 
tim, spotless and pure. The blood of 
God flowed in,ghis veins. And by 
drinking that blood or eating that 
flesh any man can become also of 
God's blood, can become a son of God, 
as Jesus was. “He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth 
in me and lin him.” ‘“Whoso eat- 
eth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life, and I will raise 
him up at the last day.” Paul him- 
self says: “Ye are the body of 
Christ,” and “your bodies are mem- 
bers of Christ.” “Ye have received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry Abba, Father.” “We are the 
children of God, and if children, 
then heirs and jointheirs with him.” 

That is, by eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood we become akin 
to him and acquire the same rela- 
ticnship to God that he has. We 
are God’s children, because he is: 
since “we are members of his body, 
of his flesh and of his bones.” “If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature.” “His life is hid with 
Chrisu in God,” because his life is 
swallowed up in the life of Christ 
and so taken into the life of God. 

But I need not multiply quota- 
tions. The theological part of the 
New Testament bristles with them. 
And if Dr. Everett will study the 
preblem anew and give us the Gospel 
of Paul from this large point of 
view, he will produce a book “of pro- 
found and far-reaching interest,” in 
discussing this early expressionof the 
relation of the finite to the Infinite. 
And his philosophic insight and his 
poetic imagination will not be fet 
tered, as they evidently are in this 
present volume. And he will not 
have to admit, as he does here, that 
he cannot see what Paul means by 
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saying that it was Christ which lived 
in him. 

Christ lived in all who partook of 
his flesh and blood, and Paul’s mind 
had been so broadened by his contact 
with the outer world that he thought 
the Gentiles ought also to be allowed 
to become the children of God, and 
be admitted to his coming kingdom 
as citizens. But the Jewish luw 
seemed to shut them out. There- 
fore, Paul set to work to tind a text 
that would make that law of no ef- 
fect. He found his text, as all theo- 
logyians have done in every age and 
every religion. But his text was not 
the cause, but the result, of his gos- 
pel. The text was of no consequence 
to the Gentiles. It was only to sat- 
isfy his own conscience and his Jew- 
ish hearers. It did not admit the 
Geatiles into the kingdom of God as 
citizens. ‘They were admitted only 
as Stanley was admitted to the citi- 
zenship of the African kingdoms—by 
drinking the blood of the kingdom's 
ruler. That blood was drunk at the 
Lord’s Supper, either literally, as 
most early Christians thought, or 
spiritually, by a supreme act of faith 
in the Messiah, as Paul probably be- 
lieved. A. W. G 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Among articles of possible interest 
to our readers in the North American 
Review for June, we note the follow- 
ing: 

“Who Are the Greatest Wealth 
Producers?” by W. H. Mallock. Mr. 
Mallock controverts the claim that 
the wealth of the modern world is 
created by the manual labor of the 
working classes, maintaining that by 
far the greater proportion of it is di- 
rectly traceable to the part taken in 
industrial activity by the few who 
possess the ability of invention and 
management. 

The Rev. Dr. Rainsford replies to 
the criticisms on his article. “Possi- 
ble Reformation of the Drink 
Traffic,” which appeared in the May 
number of the PReriere. 

Under the title of “Police Protec- 
tion at the World's Fair.” are two 
articles, the first by the General Su- 
perintendent of the Chicago Police, 
and the second by the Chief of the 
secret Service, World’s Columbian 
Exposition. ’ 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


ART, Music AND NATURE. By Da- 
vid Swing. Chicago: Searle & Gor- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 67. 

THE. TRUTH OF DOGMATIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By William D. Harden. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chi- 
eago: A. C. MeClurge & Co. Cloth. 
12mo., pp. 268: $1.50, 

CIVILIZATION AMONG . SIOUX IN- 
DIANS. By Herbert Welsh. Phila- 
delphia: Indian Rights Assn. 58 page 
pamphlet. 

TENNYSON’S LIFE AND POETRY. By 
Eugene Parsons. Chicago: Eugene 
Parsons. 43 Bryant avenue. Paper. 
pp. 32: 25 cents. 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


The continuing surprise, wonder, 
and delight is the tout ensembie, the 
marvelous White City that has risen 
here on Lake Michigan’s shore. ‘To 
wander about and see no other ex- 
hibit but the “grandeur of the glis- 
tening white palaces, the temples of 


art and science,” and to mourn that. 


they are not the Eternal City! 

The feeling grows that somehow 
some of this modern marvel must re- 
main. “Take the building of Fine 
Arts—the frame-work of iron, why 
may it not be the task of the next 
yeneration or two to encase it with a 
marble splendor that shall preserve 
it to the centuries?” 

“What shall fill it?” 

“Let it be the depository of an- 
cient and modern genius, an annual 
display of the New World’s art, a 
home for the treasures of art forever, 
like the Vatican.” 

The lever of permanence is work- 
ing, and it may be that some grand 
remembrance of the Exposition of °93 
will find a perpetual domicile in Jack- 
son Park. 

The Fair has made rapid strides 
toward completion the last month. 
The last touches on placing exhibits 
in the Fine Arts are this week being 
viven. 

“Miles of painting and sculpture, 
and nothing positively bad,”—1l over- 
heard the remark. “That’s what I’ve 
been hunting for—a thing positively 
bad—which I was hoping to find, just 
to put a relish on the monotony of so 
much that is too confoundedly good.” 

“Well, just raise your eyes and ob 
serve that monstrosity in front of 
you, a pure piece of nonsense—hide- 
ous to behold.” 

1 observed the lady as she stood 
pointing with her parasol, herself a 
fine picture of a disgusted soul. The 
large painting, to which she had di- 
rected attention, was a group of faces 
grotesque, but not necessarily “hide- 
ous.” ‘The gentleman, eying, comic- 
ally, first the painting and then this 
fair lady, replied with tantalizing 
spirit: “That? Why ¢at’s a fine dis- 
play of womanly gossip. Don’t you 
observe—— 

“No, I don't.” 

“Don’t you observe that the artist 
has painted a picture of gossiping 
spirits—the scandal-brewing of inner 
souls? Why, it’s a regular sewing 
circle. That isn’t, of course, the way 
the women outwardly appear, for 
doubtless they are, most of them, 
pleasing to the eye and some of them 
even very beautiful.” 

“It isn’t truthful——” 

“The very soul of truth; for it is 
Thought he has painted, the thinking 
mind of Gossip unconcealed by the 
outwardly fair.” 

“Oh, enough!” 

The gentleman had scored his point, 
or so thought, if his congratulatory 
chuckle, as they moved away, was in- 
dication of his true inwardness. He 
undoubtedly went on giving interpre- 
tations amusing and equally foreign 


to the artist’s motif, as in the case of 
these “hideous” women. 

There are many moods observable 
in one’s rounds; the “gushing,” with 
its perpetual “Oh, oh!” the “bored,” 


that keeps, exclaiming, “Come, let's 


get out of here;” the quietly apprecia- 


tive, that has no set formula, but de- 


means itself reverently even before 
things it doesn’t happen to like, con- 
sidering how time and acquaintance 
only causeth some virtue to shine. 

The fact that confronts one at 
every turn in all this vast array of 
art is the honesty, the labor, the 
hope to do the “ideal.” Think how 
much of every life here represented 
has gone into these works of sculpture 
and of painting. And then, the “ache” 
of hearts where failure, even partial, 
has stamped itself on their creations. 
The artist’s life is so commonly, by 
people of the business world and 
others, set down to be “easy-going,” 
“light-hearted,” “irresponsible.” He 
is thought to know nothing of the 
“strain” that tugs at the heart and 
brain of civilization. 

“Always at leisure; how charm- 
ing!” 

The artist himself is often—thanks 
to him!—to blame for this miscon- 
ceiving. Hecannot afford to “per- 
spire” and drag himself around off 
duty “so tired,” with the air of being 
the only busy man in all the world. 
Yet all the while he may be carrying 
as big a burden and great a stress of 
soul as the toiler in other occupa- 
tions. But he, of all men, “must 
burn his own smoke,” and with his 
life as with his art lend cheer to 
mankind. Like Emerson’s “scholar,” 
he will have “his glees and his glooms 
alone.” tHe, of all men, not except- 
ing the preachers, knows that the 
world is a place to live in, not to 
groan in—his personal woes a distress 
by day and night. 

Altogether this grand display of 
art-life at Jackson Park, good, bad, 
or indifferent, is like salt that can 
never lose its savor. It speaks as 
art; it tells the story of the lives of 
women and men, tragic, it may be. 
but never inglorious. 

So with all the displays of indus- 
trial art therein gathered. They all 
give assurance of how busy, earnest, 
capable the race is. 

Even the gods may stand still in 
their circuits of glory to behuld and 
adore this glory of man. 


And now comes the fatal intelli- 
gence tnat two “Supreme” judges 
decide that this exhibition is not suf- 
ficiently moral for the free people of 
America and the thousands of stran- 
gers hither come and coming to be- 
hold on the Sabbath day. 

And so one changes his tune: How 
long, O Lord, how long shall stupid- 
ity reign? 

Is it altogether necessary for a free 
people to go on setting up so many 
“supreme” laws, with their “Supreme” 
judges? Does a free people only pre- 
serve its freedom by these barriers to 
common sense, these interdictions that 
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preclude the doing of the sensible | 


thing at proper time? 

To set up a master over us and say: 
“Re as stupid as you will, we obey,” — 
is that the price of Liberty ? 

Ss, Al. M. 


Wotes from the Ficld 


London, Engand.—We Unitarians 
are just now in for a big fight 
with the High Chureh party. 
This party, having at the last election 
secured a& majority on the London 
School Board, are attempting to have 
religion in an orthodox sense taught in 
the schools, and in that way to prevent 
any Unitarian becoming a teacher un- 
der the, board. Of course this has 
roused us. Even Dr. Martineau has 
been provoked to protest against this 
vross attempt to impose a theological 
test for a civil duty, and recently he 
sent a memorial to the board—which 
was also signed by such men as the 
(Chief Rabbi, the Lord Chief Justice, 
Mir. Leecky, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, the 
Postmaster General, and other repre- 
sentative men and women-—-strongly 
condemning the proposals. We have 
taken care that at least all School 
Board teachers shall know something 
of what Unitarians believe. When our 
opponents ask to have religion taught 
they mean the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation. We reply that 
these are disputed dogmas and certain- 
ly untit for the instruction of little chil- 
dren. The Orthodox non-conformists, 
or some of them, are beginning to see 
that while the attack for the present is 
confined to one upon the Unitarians, 
the High Chureh party are really seek- 
ing to capture the schools for them- 
selves, and so the non-conformists are 
making common cause with us. 

Lebanon. N. H.—-Rev. Chas. C. Vina! 
made'a call at the Unitarian Headquar- 
ters at 175 Dearborn street, last week, 
and gave an interesting account of the 
little chureh at Lebanon, to which he 
was called to minister a yearago., The 
fact that the church was, in a way, 
founded by two Unitarian gentlemen, 
seemed to be the only thing of a dis- 
tinctively Unitarian character about it, 
the congregation consisting of those 
who had been Methodists, Baptists, 
Agnosties, ete. Nevertheless the 
chureh has held together, not merely 
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at the Unitarian Church Sunday morn- 


ing. 


The Committes on Fellowship 
Of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian churches 


requests us to make the following 


announcements: 


New York, N. Y., May 31, 1893. 
Mr. Frederick A. McCartney, a mem- 
ber o* the senior class in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, having sustained a 
thorough examination covering all 
points bearing upon his qualifications 
for the work of the Unitarian ministry, 
and having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship that he is in all respects 
worthy of their approval, is hereby 
commended to the fellowship of our 
ministers and the confidence of our 
churches, 
W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 


NEw York, N, Y, May 31, 1893. 
Mr. Edwin Milton Fairchild, a mem- 
ber of the senior class in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, having sustained a 
thorough. examination covering all 
points bearing upon his qualifications 
for the work of the Unitarian ministry, 
and having satistied the Committee on 
Fellowship that he is in all respects 
worthy of their approval, is hereby com- 
mended to the fellowship of our minis- 
ters and the confidence of our churches, 

W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 


SUPERIOR 


to all other 
medicines for 
purifying the blood 
and restoring the 
health and 
strength, 


AYERS 


‘Sarsaparilila 


with tenacity but with enthusiasm, and | 


is hopeful and active. 


lowa C:tv. Ia.—It seems that Uni- | 
tarianism, as represented in the person | 


of Rev. Charles E. Perkins, is well re- 
ceived in Iowa City. 


For the Decora-. 


tion Day celebration he wrote the song. 


and delivered the oration. 


Of the lat-. 


ter, entitled “The American Republic: | 
Its Great Past; Its Possible Future,”— | 


one of the daily papers speaks in the 
highest terms, while the other reports 
it very fully. 

Rey. F R. Shipper. who has just 
resigned his pastorate at Wichita, Kan., 
passed through Chicago, June 4, on his 
way to Madison, Wis., where he was to 
preach the ensuing Sunday. He goes 
thence to Washington, D. C., where he 


) 


is the 
standard specific 
for Scrofula, Catarrh 


Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


Cures Others 
will cure you. 


The Jenness-Miller Monthly is 


a magazine devoted to artistic 


| 
| 


dress, and is a standard in this 
department. .. The subscription 


Will fill his father’s pulpit for a month or | price is $1.00 a year, but 1f sub- 
so, andin the autumn he will go to Ox- | scribed for in connection with 
‘UNITY we will send this maga- 


ford to study. 
Hills'de, 


Wis —At the commence-| zine and UNITY for one year 


ment of the Home School Rev. Jenkin | (whetherthe UNITY subscription 
Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, is to preach | be a new one or a renewal) for 


the sermon. Rev. F. L. Hosmer will 
lecture Saturday night, June 9, on 
William Cullen Bryant, and will preach 


| 


$1.65. Address the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


t 
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lhe following chances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. A\l\ the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household: 


L. A. WHITE, 6427 Sheridan avenue. My 
private residence in Woodlawn Park is open 
for visitors. Location, four blocks west of 
(4th street entrance to grounds, in a delightful 
residence neighborhood; quiet and resttul, be- 
ing one and one-half blocks from a traffic 
street, andthe same from any railroad. Will 


send circulars and information to parties de- 
siring. 


MISS EK. HH. WALKER, private residence, 
4616 Langley avenue. Two blocks from Cottage 
Grove cable cars, twenty minutes’ ride from 
Fair Grounds; restaurants near; house airy 
and well lighted; rooms accommodating two, 
three or four persons. Terms, $1 per day for 
each person, or #6 per week, if engagement 
with deposit is made two weeks or more before 
arrival. 


MISS L. M. DUNNING, private residence, 
411 Bowen avenue; 20 minutes to Fair Grounds 
by four lines of cars, and 30 minutes to center 
of the city. House new, airy, well furnished, 
superior plumbing. Boarding houses and cafes 
between house and cars. Rooms accommodat- 
ing two and three persons. ‘Terms, $1 per day 
for each person. References exchanged. 


KR. FF. WITDE, No. 3500 Michigan boule- 
vard. Delightful location; large, airy rooms: 
house stands on corner and by itself:.one and 
ahalf blocks from elevated road, which is the 
most direct route to the World's Fair ‘Terms, 
#1 to $1.50 per day each person, according to 
size of room. Moderate-priced meals very 
near. 


UNITY BULLDING, 286 Woodlawn Terrace. 
Four minutes’ walk from entrance to the Fair. 
Unitarian headquarters. Rooms at moderate 
prices. Send for circular to Mrs. Rh. H. Kelly, 
1018 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 


G. W. BUCKLEY, 7130 Woodlawn avenue, 
new flat. second floor, few furnished rooms 
Five minutes’ ride to the Fair by I. C. R. R., 
from Brookdale station. Breakfast if desired. 


ooo 


THE * AUDUBON. 


(EUROPEAN,) 


SUPERIOR CAF'E, 


Under sam? management. . 
Midway Plaisance and Oglesby Ave., 
CHICAGe. 

N. H. HENCHMAN, JR, Manager. 


Stone and brick, steam heat, ample 
modern facilities. Within three min- 
utes’ walk of 60th street entrance. Elec- 
tric Road passing on same block. I1li- 
nois Central and Elevated Roads with 
depots 25 blocks distant. Catalogue 
with diagrams of floors and table of 
rates mailed on application 

MONTROSS & COOLIDGE, PROPS, 

REFERENCES. 

Commercial National Bank; Marshall 
Field & Co.; Markley, Alling & Co.; 
Fraser & Chalmers; Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank. 
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Fnnouncements 
THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi 
ate the special fellowship with which the so- 

ities have been identified; but for all local, 
etnical and spiritual purposes the words are 
gcowing less and less in importance, when used 
«) differentiate the one from the other. The 
»astors and societies named below have a 
growing sense of community of work and in- 
terest. viz.: The liberation of the human 
ind from superstition and bigotry. the con- 
#° ration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES. FREE OF 
CHARGE, COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 


Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
atreets. David Swing, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenue and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Minister. 


ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker's 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 


“nue, Woodlawn. John 8S. Cantwell, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. k. G. Hirsch, Minister. 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH (UniversaHst), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


UNITY CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted. 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 
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Go to the World’s Fair! 

But when you start, buy your tickets over 
the Chicago and Great Western Railway. Fast 
limited trains from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to Chicago daily. Elegantly equipped, with 
compartment and dining cars. Through train 


service also from Kansas City, St. Joseph and | 


Des Moines. Ask agents Chicago and Great 
Western Railway for information. 


A Pitiable Sight 


It is to see an infant suffering from the lack 
oft proper food. It is entirely unnecessary, as 
a reliable food can always be obtained: we 
refer to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. Sold by grocers and druggists 
everywhere. 
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Once more UNITY has taken another step torward. And stillit 
is one of many short and feeble stepsewhich have characterized its 
fifteen years of life. Never much ahead, but always a little better. 
By this change of dress and increase of size we have greatly added 


to the expense of publication. 


The new company was confronted with this problem: In order 
to justify this additional expense it must either double the price of 
subscription, which would then leave it only two-thirds the cost of 
the journals with which it is compared, and with which it shares 
a place in the current religious literature of our country; or, to keep 
it still at the old price and double the number of subscribers within 
a reasonable time. The company has ventured on this last under- 
taking. Weconfidently turn to our subscribers to help us realize this. 
Only by so doubling can the strain, both financial and editorial, be 
reduced to its proper limit, andthe advance be justly maintained. 
Over one hundred and fifty new subscribers have been received 
during the last month while UNITY was atits shabbiest. Give us 
a Columbian lift. Let old subscriptions be paid and parishes re- 
canvassed. Specialinducements to agents will be given on corre- 
spondence. Subscriptions $1 per annum. Send all remittances to 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 


17) DRARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


FREE TO HOME-SEEKERS. 


The Northwestern Home Seeker is 
the name of a newspaper just issued, 
giving valuable information regarding 
the agricultural, mineral, and other re- 
sources of South Dakota. 

This new State is enjoying a wonder- 
ful prosperity, and any person looking 
for a desirable location, or interested in 
obtaining information concerning the 
diversified resources of South Dakota, 
will be mailed a copy of this paper free 
of charge by sending their address to 
W. A. Thrall, General Passenger Agent 
Northwestern Line, Chicago. 


WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 


y] 75 buys a $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 

' prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 

design and style. Perfect, reliable and finely finished. 

BF Nothing but the best material used 1nd warranted for 3 

meals YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 

: AS many years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 

25 Sh —jse!! nothing but what we can cuarantee as represented quote 

= KS FF \y lowest fac . Write to-day for our large free car 
OXFORD MF 


GC is one of the most complete ever published 


40 Wabash Ave., Chicago, th 
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LESSED BE DRUDGERY.—A sermon by W. C. 
Gannett; 2c, mailed. UNITY PUBLISHING 
COMMITTEE, CHICAGO, !T.L 


BICYCLE TO ANY BOY OR GIRL q 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
usafter school. NO MONEY NEEDED. REF 


Dend this adv. to A. CURTIS & CO, 
A, 6 est QUINCY dT., cHICaAgo. iLi. 


WE SEND FREE 


=a With this beautiful Organ an Inetruction 
Seg Book and a handsome, upholstered Stool! 
a The organ has il xLops, 5 octaves, and is 
ae made of Solid Walnut. Warranted by us for 
Ly 15 years, W. only charge @45 for this beau. 
mM tiful instrument. Send to-day for FREE illus- 
trated catalogue. OXFORD MFC. CO Chicago. 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from § per day to $3,000 
per year without having bad previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 


sary. Atrial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. Augusta, Maine. 


_— 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Duxbury, Mass. Ample grounds on Plymouth 
Bay. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 
Loys. F. B. KNAPP. 


